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DEDICATION. 



To Frank P. Smith, the '^ Senhoi- Antone '' of 
ihe story, this little book is dedicated. 

Coming to the new country from the old when 
but a lad, he has by dint of hard work and strict 
integrity, won for himself a place in the hearts 
of his fellow-townsmen. Probably no man in 
eastern Massachusetts has a larger circle of ap- 
preciative acquaintances than has this jovial ^^ bon- 
iface.'* With a heart as large as his body but 
tender as a woman's, his life has been the em- 
bodiment of those traits so seldom manifested in 
reality — ^'Malice toward none, and charity for 
all.'' 

Appreciating a friendship that has extended over 
a long period of years, and an association that has 
brought me in contact with a most delightful 
family, I can but voice the feeling of all that 
know him, that ^^ Senhor Antone " is a citizen of 
which his adopted coimtry may well be proud, 
as well as the members of our Portuguese colony. 



PREFACE. 



In* submitting this little book to the public, I 
make no pretension to any literary ability and if 
it serves to while away an idle hour it will have 
fulfilled its mission. 

I make no claim to originality of plot. A part 
:of the story of old country life as depicted in the 
fnar's story, and the highwayman's tale are 
adapted from the Portuguese. 

" Why the Cordovas Left Cuba '* was published 
by me some years ago ; " The Capture and Cruise 
iof the Donna Inez ** was told me by a Portuguese 
(friend who took an active part in the events there 
narrated. 

During a residence of over fifteen years in a 
town, the half of which comprises a Portuguese 
colony, I have become intimately acquainted with 
the life and characteristics of these people, and 



find them as a class induBtrious, fmgal and lav 
abiding. Little understood or appreciated by the 
outside world the PortTiguese colony, aa it exista 
in our country to-day, oiTers to the anthor a new 
and prolific field for literary work. 

William S. Biege, M.D. 

pROViNCETOwy, Mass., 
October 8, 1900. 



INTRODUCTION. 



In presenting these tales of Portuguese life, the 
author portrays actual scenes, represented by actual 
people, which have come under his observation 
during a residence of some years among them. 

In any phase of life, it is the true experience 
that appeals to the reader. Be the story ever so 
simple, the fact that it is a real, human heart-his- 
tory, carries its individual prerogative of force 
and application. 

All types of humanity are interesting, but, while 
some have been depicted by writers in every pos- 
sible light and from every point of view, others 
have received but a casual mention. Among this 
latter class we find the Portuguese. Of Spanish 
origin, there is yet a subtle distinction between 
him and the Spaniard, which is cleverly delineated 
by Dr. Birge. To discover the interesting side 
of this simple-hearted people, it is imperative that 
one should dwell among them, and enter into their 
daily lives, their joys, sorrows, occupations, am- 
bitions and tragedies* For simple-hearted does 



not mean superficial, and they are ou.^^^. 
edies romantic and otherwise. The Portuguese 
has strong emotions, affections, courage and dar- 
ing. He is a picturesque character, full of hid- 
den possibilities. The author's intuition has served 
to elicit the romance woven in these humble lives 
and he has also secured many of their peculiar 
legends. ^^ Senhor Antone " is a classic, a type 
to be retained in the memory along with other 
noted representatives of different nationalities. 

The other stories are varied and pleasing, 
characixTized by a pathos that thrills the sensibili- 
ties, romance that awakens sympathetic response, 
or a humor delightful in the extreme. The reader 
is actually brought in touch with the Portuguese 
colonists, so that he must henceforth retain a 
certain familiarity with these comparatively ob- 
scure people. 
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SENHOR ANTONE. 



CHAPTEB L 

THB 8T0BY OF ANTONE FRAGA — ^HOW HE BECAME M 
VSIAM, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

'Antone Fr^lqa and his good wife Bosa were 
model citizens^ respected alike by both the people 
of their own colony and those outside it. Noted 
for his honesty and fair dealing, his little shop was 
well patronized, while their home, both outside and 
in^ presented an appearance of comfort that, if 
not denoting affluence, certainly indicated pros- 
perity. 

Many an hour had I spent in the little back 
parlor with Antone and his helpmate, sometimes 
discussing the affairs of the day, in which they^ 
contrary to the custom of most of the foreign ele- 
ment, seemed to be interested, and in listening 
to some of the quaint stories that Antone could 
tell of the old country life, for he came from Por- 
tugal and not the Azores, as did most of his people 
in the colony. I said to him on one of these occa- 
isions: 
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" How cfime j'oii, Antone, to leave your own 
charming country, with its delicious fruits and 
wines, and come to this, which must seem to yott 
by comparison a bleak country ? " 

" There are reasons for most things," said he, 
smiling, " and, of course, there can bo no exception 
to this 1 " 

I was curious to know and did not hesitate to 
say BO. I had been told tliat there were some in- 
teresting chapters in Antone's life that were not 
generally known. In fact, he had intimated as 
much to me, himself, on various occasions. 

" I will tell you," said Antone, lighting his cigar, 
and sitting down in the easy chair, as though mak- 
ing himself comfortable for the occasion. "It 
will necessitate disclosing a chapter of my life's 
history tiiat is not known to my people in this 
country, the events of which changed my whole 
career. I will tell you of the time when I was a 
friar." 

" A what, Antone ? " I said. 

"A friar. I do not wonder that you start, but 
such is the truth, my friend, and I will tell you 
how it came to pass that I, a most humble peasant 
of the interior, assumed the garb of that holy order. 
How a remarkable freak of fortune led me in the 
way of suddenly acquiring a modest competence, 
sufficient to start me in a business in this coun- 
try, which, with careful nursing, has developed 
into its present proportions. 

" I am a native of Castello. My father was 
killed by being thrown from his horse while tak- 
ing part in the procession of the feast of the Virgin 
pi Eosalio. My stepmother, not wishing to bq 
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bothered with my maintenance, bade me seek my 
fortune elsewhere. I left my father's house one 
morning early and took the road that would lead 
me, after many miles, over the mountains in the 
direction of Lisbon. My earthly possessions were 
the clothes I stood in and a small wallet contain- 
ing a loaf of bread, and a few garlic, to feed me 
on my way; and, as I was blessed with a good 
appetite and not over provident, my provisions 
were exhausted before I had finished the end of my 
second day, and one-third of my journey not com- 
pleted. I arrived at a little village about dark on 
the following day in a half starving condition. 
I sat on the steps outside the convent gate, medi- 
tating on my ill luck, and with a feeling anything 
but filial toward my father's widow to whom I 
attributed the cause of all my misfortunes. The 
convent belonged to the Carmelite order, and, as I 
sat there, a good father seeing my apparent dis- 
tress took pity upon me, and took me in. After 
a few days' rest, I became a servant, doing what- 
ever work might be required of me, such as clean- 
ing the dormitory and refectory, or assisting the 
cook in the kitchen. 

** The good friar also employed me in some mat- 
ters that concerned only ourselves. 

** His voice was naturally pitched very high, as 
was my own, and he taught me in a short time 
to so clearly imitate him that the deception was 
complete. I could then read aloud his breviary in 
the dormitory, while he could amuse himself by 
desxdtory reading of plays and romances and by 
otherwise passing his time. Sometimes I would 
smuggle into the convent a fowl or some dainty 
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morse], obtained from some distant cook shop, 
which always met with hia approbation and I waa 
rewarded with eome choice mouthfula aa my share 
of the booty. 

" I was alao made useful in various ways whicli 
I will discreetly pass over for fear of creating 
doubts of the morals of my good patron. 

" I remained in the convent for nearly eix years, 
and had accumulated a neat little eum from the 
money the worthy friar had bestowed upon me for 
secret services rendered, that he might cover up his 
iniquities from his zealous brethren. 

" One evening, after a hearty dinner, the good 
father had retired to his dormitory and I waa 
reading to him from Kome book of romance, the 
title of which I now forget, I was startled by a 
sudden noise, and, looking around, 1 discovered 
my patron was dead ; probably sudden apoplexy or 
heart trouble had proved his undoing. 

" I now saw that my service in the convent, eo 
far as emolument to myself was concerned, waa 
at an end, and I judged it best to make room in 
my pockets for the well-filled purse of my patron^ 
which I found under the pillow of hia bed. 

" I also put his cross, rosary and a small image 
of the Virgin in my pocket, and, taking his Car- 
melite habit under my arm, I left the convent. 

"I walked as fast as my legs could carry mc, 
purposely avoiding the neighboring towns for fear 
that possibly I might be suspected of having had 
something to do with the good friar's taking away. 
I was not molested, however, and, after two days' 
journey, I donned the habit of the friar, hung tho 
losary and image around my neck, and, thus dis- 
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gokecly I met with a good reception wherever I 
went and added not a little to my purse for prayers 
and maseeg said. 

** It was late one evening when I arrived at the 
door of a little pasada or inn, more than a week's 
journey, as I had made it, from the convent of 
the Carmelite fathers. On entering, I heard the 
groans of a person apparently dying. It was the 
keeper of the inn. He lay on his bed and I could 
see was not long for this world. When he east 
his eyes upon my friar's habit, he smiled and said : 
* Your reverence has come at last. Has my niece 
returned with thee ? ' 

*'I comprehended at once that he had sent his 
niece to the nearest convent, that some reverend 
father might hasten to him with the last offices of 
religion. 'My son,' said I, *fear for your soul 
mnSe me hasten. I have far outstripped your 
niece, and am now ready to make the step from 
this world easy; but first let me ask how yon dis- 
pose of your worldly possessions?^ 

***This home,^ said the dying man,^I give to 
my niece, the only near relative that I have, to 
whom it will be a sufficient fortune. In the closet 
there is a bag of dollars which I leave for masses 
for my soul, and to you and your convent I com- 
mit it.' 

***You do most wisely,' said I. *I scarcely 
think, my son, you will spend an hour in purga- 
tdry.' 

"Fortunately for my conscience, the old man's 
niece and the friar just at that moment approached 
the door; and, informing them that having ac- 
cidentally passed that way I had prepared the 
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mind of the dving man, the friar administered to 
him the last offices of religion, and, almost at the 
same moment, his eoul went to claim the benefit of 
them, 

" The rest of my story is soon told. I turned 
the old friar out of the house and took possession. 
I threw back my cowl, and, disclosing a face of 
three and twenty, endeavored to comfort the old 
man's niece who was not absolutely inconsola- 
ble. A master as well as a mistress was needed 
for the little inn. The rest may be easily 
imagined. The girl was young, comely and knew 
her business; so of the two that I found in the 
pasada, I buried the one, and married the other. 
We remained there for a few years, when, a good 
opportunity presenting' itself, we disposed of our 
property and emigrated to this country where wg 
have, thank God, been prosperous, as you see," 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE STORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST, AS TOLD BT 

ANTONE FRAGA. 

One cool winter's evening there were several of 
us seated in the back parlor of my friend, Antone 
Fraga. A bright fire was burning in the grate and 
there was a comfortable, home-like air about the 
place that made us all feel at ease. Antone was 
a general favorite with us and the evenings that 
we occasionally got together and spent in his com- 
pany were most enjoyable. 

Tom Watson had just finished telling of his last 
whaling cruise in the Arctic, and we had asked 
Antone to give us a yam of his old country life. 
After some coaxing he finally consented. 

**You remember,^' he said, "what I told you 
some time ago about my assuming the garb of a 
friar and how I came in possession of the inn, by 
burying the keeper thereof and, afterward, marry- 
ing his pretty niece? Well, I will tell you about 
a mysterious guest I had a few months after I 
took possession of the property. How he ap- 
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pointed an hour for his death, and carried it oat 
to the letter. 

" It was a tempestuous evening at that season 
of the year when winter treads clojely on the foot- 
steps of autumn. Of course not so noticeable, so 
far as cold is concerned, as in this country. Thick 
clouds gathered over the face of heaven as the 
sun went down and, suddi^n blasts of wind whis- 
tling through the almost leafless trees, gave token 
of the approacliing storm. The peasant sought 
shelter for Ins flock, and the well-to-do thanked 
God that they were safely housed. 

"There were several of us seated around the 
little tap-room of the ' Red Dragon,' My inn was 
the only tolerable one for a distance of at least 
twentj' miles. I felt somewhat elated at the pat- 
tering of" the rnin-drnps and ihe distant growling 
of the thunder, for I knew that my guests would 
he in no hurry to depart. 

"'Tru^t inc.' I said to blaster Toniaso, the no- 
tarv, Pr. Vevera. the phvsiciau, and a holv father 
of the Oriler'of St. Francis, ' trust me, myfrienda, 
a night lib' iln^. though it may be ill regarded by 
delicate lady, or silk-claii gentleman, is a night of 
bounty nnd lilessiiig to us of spit and spigot. Lit- 
tle iiif|uiry is madi> at such a time as to whether the 
onmlilip he fresh. Ilie capon tender, or the wine the 
right growth. Give one but a iloor under foot, 
a r"of (ivrr hi'nrl. a dry coat, a fire on the hearth, 
and Lucifer himself will scarcely turn aside from 
the platter or look twice at the seal of the flask.' 

"I had scarcely finished speaking when the 
Bound of a horse was heard coming at a lively and 
regular trot. The next moment there was a 
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poTinding on the door. I hastened to open it 
and found there a man mounted on a powerful 
gray horse. 

" * You are just in time, sir/ I said, as I ushered 
the guest into iny hostelry. ^ There is such a 
storm brewing as there has not been since that in 
which the holy Abbot Auberez, blessed be his mem- 
ory, was drowned in the stream not a mile from 
here. But I forget you must be faint from your 
long journey. We will have supper presently. 
Capons have we, dried kid, eggs and milk, and such 
a draught of wine as a bishop might give thanks 
for.' 

"The stranger shook his head mournfully. 
'Your parlor, good sir,' he replied, ^and your 
kitchen might entice a saint from his road to 
Paradise. But for me, I am too weary for the 
one and too sick for the other. A bed-chamber, 
good friend, would delight me more than all else 
you might provide.' 

" The voice of my guest sounded deep and sepul- 
chral. I looked upon him with a feeling of any- 
thing but satisfaction. He was a stout, well-pro- 
portioned man of middle age, handsomely, even 
splendidly attired, and bearing, in his ruddy cheek 
and bright eye, no traces of indisposition. 

" ^ Your will shall be done, sir,' I replied. ' My 
vrife. Mistress Kosa, shall light you to your cham- 
ber. My good friend, Dr. Veyera, is sipping his 
liquor in an adjoining room. A man more learned 
in the mysteries of his art never sat by the bed 
of a dying sinner. A dose of medicine from him 
will make a new man of you.' 

'^ The stranger took up from the table a small 
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biig of erimson velvet, whichi as be dismounted 
from his steed he had carefully removed from a 
pocket in his saddle. With a firm step ho followed 
my wife to the chamber which was prepared for 
him. 

" Uosa came down the narrow staircase much 
faster than she went np. ' Sick ! ' said she, as she 
handed the lamp to the man of medicine, who was 
preparing for his visit. ' A healthier looking man 
never did I see.' The next half hour she was 
closeled with Jncinta, the cook maid; what tran- 
spired I do not know, for the latter was the most 
discreet of confidantes, 

" The bold dispenser of medicine advanced, si- 
lently and on tiptoe, to the bed of his patient. He 
felt the pulse; the beats were perfectly regular. 
He examined the tongue; it was of an admirably 
healthy hue. He passed his hand over his bfow; 
it was dry and cool. 

" ' Do you suffer any pain ? ' he asked. 

" ' None,' said the stranger. 

" ' Have yon received any wound?' 

"'N'oue,' said the stranger, 

"'By my soul,' exclaimed the learned Dr. 
Veyera, ' I am wasting time which might be better 
besfoived in listening to our host's jests, and in 
drinking his elixir of life. My patient is as well 
as I am !' 

" ' He is dying,' said the stranger. ' I pray 
you in your kindness, my dear doctor, that you will 
send in a notary to whom I may commit such tea- 
tamentary disposition of my worldly affairs as may 
prevent the arising of any disputes or quarrelling 
among my relations >vhen my spirit shall have de- 
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parted this earthly tabernacle. Go, I pray you, 
and make haste. You have seen the bursting of a 
bubble on the surface of a calm lake. I tell you 
I am dying though you cannot see it. I would see 
a notary and, when I have had my say with him, 
I would speak with a priest. It is already eleven 
o'clock, and at midnight ^ 

*^The stranger showing no inclination to com- 
plete the sentence. Dr. Veyera retired from his 
post in no small astonishment and informed the 
notary that his services were required by an ob- 
stinate fellow who might probably make bequests 
without property, since he was dying without dis- 
ease. 

" The notary presented himself to the stranger 
without delay. Motioning him to be seated near 
his side he remained silent, as though in deep 
thought for a few moments, and then said : 

" ^ My good sir, I would have you write as f ol' 
lows : I, being of sane mind and sound body, but, 
nevertheless, within a short distance of that long 
period of unrest which I feel that my misdeeds have 
earned for me, bequeath my whole worldly estates, 
my just debts being first paid, to the monks of 
the Monastery of St. Francis, which is but a short 
distance from this place ; to be used by them in the 
performance of charitable works and in the cele- 
bration of masses for a sinner's soul. As for the 
collecting of this bequest, the pious men will have 
but little trouble, since the wealth which Fortune 
has blessed me with is all in this crimson bag.' As 
he spoke he drew it from his pillow. ^ I will be 
buried in the vestments I now wear ; and, for my 
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horse, I will have nothing set down cooeerning 
him. He who can ride him may have him.' 

" Tomaso the notary finished his task in as brief 
a space as the stranger had taken in giving his 
directions. The stranger added his signature to 
the document, the paper was duly attested and 
sealed up. 

" ' Kow,' said the invalid, ' I have but one more 
duty to perform. I have a long journey to travel 
this night and I would relieve my conscience of 
some portion of the heavy burden which it has 
borne for many long years. A good man, when 
the end is near, needs the comfort of a spiritual 
adviser, hut one like myself, who- ' 

"Tomaso listened anxiously; but what more 
the stranger was about to say was checked by a 
heavy sigh ; yet there was a smile upon his lips, 
or a contortion which resembled one. The notary 
precipitately left the roOm and the monk took his 
place beside the couch of the unaccountable suf- 
ferer. 

" While the stranger was occupied with his de.vo- 
tions we, who were sitting in the tap-room, formed 
various conjectures regarding our guest. Tomaao 
declared that the eyes of the sick man glared with 
an expression which never dwelt in the eyes of 
mortal man. My wife declared that he had come 
in out of the rain with garments as dry as if he 
had been sitting in the room; and the stable boy 
vowed that his gray horse was the most incurably 
vicious quadruped that he had ever seen. The 
notary again venturing his opinion, observed that 
it was certainly a suspicious circumstance that he 
had disposed of his worldly goods in favor of the 
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churchy and the doctor averred that, if he should 
die with so healthy a pulse, he could not be aught 
else but in league with the devil. Then with the 
old country superstition my guests related various 
wonderful stories regarding what was supposed to 
be a visitation of the Evil One, within their own 
fathers' recollection. One in particular, I remem- 
ber being how he came with Martin Luther to the 
Diet at Worms and had fought side by side with 
the constable Bourbon at the storming of Rome. 

''While we were talking the good father re- 
turned. He trembled from head to foot as he en- 
tered the room, and great drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead. 

*' ' A mad penitent ! ' he said, ' and a wild con- 
fession. He asks that you will all visit him as he 
has something yet to communicate. He says that 
he suffers much, but not pain. It must be in his 
mind, — a most singular case. But come, he asked 
me to hasten. You will not refuse.' 

'* Laying aside what other feelings we might 
have, curiosity was paramount. Fear is soul sub- 
duing, but I have never yet seen a battle between 
fear and curiosity but that the latter won the day. 
We were not afraid in this case but, nevertheless, 
it was with a certain creepy feeling that we fol- 
lowed the old priest into the presence of the in- 
valid. 

^'We stood around the bed, peeping dubiously 
over one another's shoulders, and prepared for 
immediate retreat if any unusual manifestations 
on the part of the stranger should demand it. 

"Tomaso whispered in my ear as we were go- 
ing up the stairs on our way to the room, * I really 
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believe, friend Antone, that the Evil One himself 
has a hand in thia businesE and I don't really quite 
like it' 

" Tomaeo always was superstitious and I paid 
but little heed to his words, for no man of com- 
mon sense would believe in the supernatural. 

" The stranger called for a pipe and asked that 
it he filled and lighted for him. This was done 
and Tomaso handed it to him with a tremhling 
hand. In a few moments he was almost hidden 
from view in a veil of impenetrable smoke. After 
a few moments' silence he said in a voice that 
sounded deep and sonorous: 

" 'I have broken in upon your festivities thia , 
evening, ray friends, and I fear have spoiled them. , 
I will revive your spirits, with your permissioDj ■ 
with a song. It is an old Btory and there is a | 
moral in its lines if you find it, but remember i 
that there are mysteries in heaven and earth and 
the wide ocean that are inscrutable alike to all.' 

"Without further explanation he began a song 
in a deep, rich voice. There were a number of 
stanzas in it and I forget the wording, with the ex- 
ception of the last few lines, which were as fol- 
lows: 

'" The firceiifat leaf must soon he sear; 

And I he pip'-, ijood friends, that was lighted here 
Maij he finished perhaps ' 

" TJie Klranj;er never finifhed. The clock in the 
distant monastery struck the hour of twelve. He 
was silent, motionless— dead." 

Antone paused in his narrative and looked at ug 
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each in turn, as though striving to read onr inner- 
most thoughts and determine whether we doubted 
the veracity of his story or not. 

*' What was his name ? What was in the crim- 
son bag, and what did he confess ? ^' we asked al- 
most simultaneously. 

*'His name we never ascertained, for the sig- 
nature upon the will was perfectly illegible. His 
etimson bag was empty. And for his confession, 
of course it was between his conscience and his 
confessor. It was never divulged.'^ 

*'Then you have nothing more to tell us?'^ I 
asked. 

*' Nothing, imless you are interested in the fate 
of the dead man^s horse. There never was such an 
untamable beast. It ran away with a chief mag- 
istrate and dislocated a bishop's collar bone by 
dumping that worthy unceremoniously into a mud- 
hole. Finally it was sold to a captain in the Eoyal 
Guards, and what further mischief it was the 
cause of I know not.*' 

*'That story is strictly true?'* I asked. 

*' Every word of it, gentlemen/* replied Antone, 
with a twinkle in his eye. '^I might have in- 
vented a confession on purpose, full of murder and 
everything else unlikely, but I scorn such frauds. 
I will add nothing to the truth.** 



CHAPTER III. 



ANTONE FRAGAS STORY OF HOW JOQUIN VALENT 
BECAME A HIGHWAYMAN. 

^^When" I was a lad at home/' said Antone 
Fraga, one evening about a week after he had told 
us the story of the mysterious guest, " I had for a 
companion one Joquin Yalent. His father was 
the gaoler and executioner of the province in which 
we lived. Joquin left home to seek his fortune 
about the time that I took my own departure and 
it was not until some years after, when I was the 
proprietor of the little inn, that we chanced to meet, 
he, as a traveler, seeking the hospitality which it 
might afford. 

" We were, of course, very glad to meet each 
other and had many questions to ask how the world 
had prospered us since we had been lads together. 
Joquin was an officer in the employ of the govern- 
ment to prevent smuggling:. He laughed when 
I joked him as to his occupation, and said: ^ I was 
not always as particular to look after the govern- 
ment's interest, frieud Antone. You, doubtless, 
have heard of Joquin de diaholf 
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^ ' What ! ' I cried, * the robber chief who, tmtil 
within a short time, was considered the most no- 
torious law-breaker in the Eastern Provinces?' 

"*The same. Behold him, friend Antone!' 

"*By my soul,' I replied, ^I do not know 
whether to believe you or not/ 

** * 'Tis so all the same. Listen, and I will tell 
you my story ; how I became a robber and, finally, 
turned from a notorious criminal to as mild-man- 
nered a man as ever served the king/ 

^ I filled up the measure for Joquin, of wine of 
the vintage of twenty years before, made and put 
in the cellar by my wife's deceased xmcle. May his 
soul rest in peace ! 

" After taking a good drink of what I set before 
him, and with a smile of contentment on his face, 
my old-time friend commenced: 

**'One day soon after I had passed my eigh- 
teenth birthday, my father, who chanced at the 
time to have a great press of business on his hands 
and who, previous to that time, seldom bothered 
himself about me or seemed to care how lazy a life 
I led, tapped me smartly on the head with the key 
of the jail from which he had just returned, and 
said : "Joquin, my boy, you are an idle rogue, and 
have never earned your salt. The devil has a fond- 
ness for idle hands, and finds work for them to 
do. Business has increased with me of late ; I have 
need of assistance and you shall be my helper. 
There are three rogues to be hanged to-day, three 
to-morrow, and I have just received on order to 
hang that notorious brigand, Valquez, the day 
after. What with caring for the prisoners and 
winding my other business and going to mass, I 



scarce have time to eat my meals, let alone an 
hour for pleasure. Therefore I am resolved, my 
son, that you shall never eat another meal under 
my roof unless you work to earn it. Do you under- 
stand, lad ? '^ 

*^^I replied that I did, although fully de- 
termined in my own mind that it would not be 
for long. I did not relish the idea of following 
along in my father's profession, for I had already 
suffered much unsavory jesting in regard to it. 

^^ ^ I made up my mind, then and there, that I 
would not only leave my parental roof during the 
next twenty-four hours, but that Valquez, who, 
otherwise, would be hanged the day after the next, 
should accompany me. For Valquez, who had 
been some time in prison, had amused and in- 
terested me with narrating his exploits of the road, 
and I determined to enter the world under the 
guidance of so experienced a hand. 

" ^ I said to my father : " I fully appreciate how 
onerous your labors are, and I shall be delighted 
to relieve you of some part of your duties. Al- 
though I am not able to manipulate the rope in a 
proper manner, the key I can turn in the lock, and, 
if you will care for your rope, I will look after 
those for whom it is intended. So, my dear father, 
take your pleasure, eat in peace, go to mass if it be 
your wish and never stay at home on a Tuesday 
when all your townspeople are at the bull fight, 
but go mingle with them, and enjoy yourself. I'll 
guarantee you will find eyerytliing to your satis- 
faction on your return home." 

'" ''\ bolieyo you, son,'' said my father. ^There 
is a quarter peso for you. I will see the bulls this 
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afternoon^ please God^ but while I am away look 
well after the rogues. They are a hard set/' 

« c "Trust me with the rogues/' said I, and, when 
my father was gone to the bull fight, I took the 
key of the prison and soon had Valquez out. He 
donned the disguise I had brought for him and 
we were soon trudging along the highway at a rapid 
pace, determined to put as great a distance as pos- 
sible between ourselves and the prison before his 
escape should be discovered. 

*' * After a few hours we left the main road and 
struck oflf across the country, and when evening 
came, being a good twenty miles from my home 
and thoroughly tired after our long jaunt, we de- 
cided to stop for the night. We selected a quiet 
nook beside a little brook that flowed down from 
the mountain. Here we could make ourselves 
fairly comfortable. 

«* a Youngster,'' said Valquez, after we had 
picked out our location, " thou hast saved me from 
hanging. But, by my soul, there are other ways 
of a man's taking ofiF, and by the feel of my stom- 
ach I should say that starvation would accomplish 
the same before long. By the gaunt look of your 
own countenance also, I would venture an opinion 
that you are little better than myself in that re- 
spect." 

''''' 'Tis true, friend Valquez," 1 replied. '' If 
I had kept my wits about me I would have helped 
myself to a good dinner for us both from my 
father's pantry before we left home." 

u € <€ There is little use, lad, in thinking of what 
might have been done. The question now is, what 
can be done. Do you remember as we passed by 
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the field of com, a few moments ago, just on the 
edge of the wood here, of hearing a noise ? " 

" ' " Yes, ValquoE, but it was nothing but eome 
grunts. I minded it at the time; the hogs of some 
peasant have evidently strayed from the fold." 

" ' " So much the better for us. 'Tia an ill wind ' 
that favors no man. You are a smart lad, Joqnin, ' 
You have relieved my neck from the noose pre- 
pared for it by your worthy parent ; now 'tis easy i 
for you to stir yourself a bit, capture a young 
equealcr and relieve the embarrassment of my , 
stomach as well," ' 

" ' I had no difficulty in capturing the material 
for our supper, and, an hour later, we were taking 
our fill of a young pig roasted to perfection over 
a Hazing firo that we had kindled in the little hol- 
low, washed down by a drink of cool water dipped 
from the brook close at hand. 

" ' " This," said Valqncz, stuffing one huge piece 
after another of the tender meat in his mouth, 
"is far better than hanging. What think yon, 
lad?" 

" ' " I have no doubt of it," I replied. " Thie 
is the sweetest meat that ever I tasted;" and in 
truth it was, for I was nigh starved, having eaten 
nothing since the early morning. 

" ' "I hope you may never fare worse," said Val- 
quez, "hilt, to speak plainly, youngster, I would 
not j'eopnrdine your own safety. You have done 
me a good turn and I would not repay thy kind- 
ness by iidvising thee ill. A day's .ioumey will 
take YOU to your father. A heating will be yonr 
lot at worst, for your father will think I freed my- 
self." 
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*' * I would not listen to his argument, however, 
and told him I was resolved to stay with him and 
would much rather run my chances of a rope in 
the future than to be instrumental in using one 
at the present time in hanging such worthy gentle- 
men as himself. 

"'**As you will, lad, as you will. If such is 
your mind, so be it. I will try my best to make 
a man of you.^' 

" ' Early the following morning we resumed our 
journey, after partaking of the remains of our feast 
of the night before. We tramped along much the 
same as on the preceding day. About mid-day we 
came to the Sarzedas river, which, being a deep 
and swift-flowing stream, I was puzzled to know 
how we would cross it, for neither of us could swim 
a stroke. Valquez was equal to the emergency, for 
after hunting around a good half hour, he dis- 
covered tied up in the bushes which lined the shore, 
a flat-bottomed boat, probably the property of some 
peasant. We paddled across and resumed our jour- 
ney on the other side, making all haste toward 
the now not far distant D'Estralla mountains. 

" ' It was an hour before sunset when we turned 
a defile in the mountain and I saw before us, in a 
deep hollow, between twenty-five and thirty horses 
saddled and bridled and, beside them, as many 
men. 

" ' No sooner did we appear in sight than, in re- 
ply to a signal from Valquez, a loud shout of wel- 
come greeted our ears. 

*^ 'Valquez presented me to his comrades, told 
them how I had done him a good turn and desired 
to become one of them, although by so doing I 



might put my own neck in the halter, "and/* said 
Valquez, laughing, "perhaps furnish another job 
for his father." 

" * I will not enter into details of my reception 
by that band of merry, good fellows, or all of the in- 
cidents of my life while I was associated with 
them. Sufficient to say that Valquez took me 
under his especial protection, saying : " The young- 
ster has a claim on me that has no other man. 
Valquez never forgets. I will make a man of 
him, and one day he may be my successor.*' * 

" My friend was interrupted here," said Antone 
Fraga, "by the entrance of some travelers who 
asked but for a bite for themselves and horses be- 
fore they proceeded on their journey. An hour 
later they had left, and Joquin and myself found 
ourselves again alone in the little tap-room. I 
set before him another measure of the old vintage. 
He rolled for himself a cigarette, and was ready 
to continue his story .^ 



y> 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW VALQUEZ THE HIGHWAYMAN DID A GOOD DEED. 

" Joquin/' I said, before he continued his narra- 
tive, " I have always understood that Valquez was 
a personification of the Evil One, and was a treach- 
erous, bad man in whom there was no good/^ 

" He was not all bad, friend Antone,^^ said Jo- 
quin. " On the contrary, he really did some very 
generous acts and could play the part of a perfect 
gentleman. I was about to tell you of one in- 
stance and I think you will agree with me. It 
occurred not a great while before the band of 
Valquez was broken up. 

*^ One night on the road from Combria, we fell 
in with a young man mounted on a magnificent 
gray horse, riding with great speed and attended 
by three men, all well mounted and armed like 
himself. Ten of us formed a line across the high- 
way, each with his carbine to his shoulder, and 
to pass us was out of the question. 

" * Surrender, my good sirs,^ said Valquez. ' We 
want but your money. Qive us that and not a hair 



your hea3 shall l.>f! hartnctl, and on the morrow 
1 .-Jiall corilinuf your journy.' 
' ' In the name of the Blessed Virgin I pray you 
not detain me,' eaid tht' horseman, ' I am n 
h man but will willingly part with my money; 
y let me proceed on my journey at once. Every 
nute means much to me now, more than houra 
uld on the morrow. I supposCj sir, you are 
hjuez the bandit chief?' 

" ' You have guessed right, sir, I am that 
eal.' 

" You have the reputation of being a gentle- 
n, Senhor Vahjuen, and of having a kind heart, 
ko my money and let mc go.' 
' * Show nic, said Viilquez, ' that time is of such 
UO to you that you prize it more highly than 
hca, and, if I am eonvincod that you speak the 
th, the time shall be your own.' 
' ' J have a sister,' said the slrangor, ' young and 
lutiful, who is dearer to me than life itself.' She 
beloved by a young man of good family and, 
one time, was betrothed to him. My father oh- 
ted to their marriage, not that he had anything 
liUKt him, but solely lie^use he wanted her to 
rry Captain Antone .Taseent.' 
■''Of the Rnyal fiuards?' 
"The same, .S.mhor.' 
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that my father should die. I am my sister's legal 
protector, and, if I am able to reach the convent 
by sunrise to-morrow, I can assert my right, and 
with her own consent claim her/ 

" * She shall maxry the man of her choice 
yet,' said Yalquez, * if he is worthy of her/ 

" ^ Of that there is no question/ 

" ^ You are sure she loves him still ? * 

^^ ^ She did and, although in the position in 
which she is now placed, being destined for the 
veil, she will not be at liberty to avow her affec- 
tions for any man, I am perfectly sure that she 
still loves him/ 

" ^ Senhor, we are but strangers to each other, 
yet my heart is with you in this affair. I will 
not only allow you to pursue your journey with 
your gold untouched, but will also aid you in your 
undertaking.' • 

" ' My gratitude is such,' replied the stranger, 
* that I can never repay you. I appreciate, also, 
your offer of assistance, but it is unnecessary that 
I should accept it. The permission to continue 
my journey is all-sufficient.' 

" ^You were never more mistaken in your life, 
my friend. Your mission is not so easy of ac- 
complishment. As brother of the lady, and her 
guardian, you have a right to claim her and re- 
move her from the convent, but I am afraid you 
have overlooked one fact that may prove a seri- 
ous hindrance. If once the vow be taken it is 
irrevocable. Do you believe that they will give 
her up on your mere assertion of her father's 
death and your guardianship? They wiU, of 
course, insist on your first proving your claim. 



She will be kept in ignorance of all this and, 
before it is possible for you to prove your right, ] 
yes, within an hour from the time you have left ] 
the convent gate, she will be compelled to take i 
the vow.' I 

" ' I am determined that she shall never take j 
the veil. This myself and followers will prevent. 1 
But come, the night is well begun and, as it is, 
we must hasten and not spnre the horse fleph.' 1 

" In a few moments more the stranger and his 
attendants, together with our band, were dash- 
ing along as fust as horse could carry. 

" It was an hour past dawn when we clattered | 
through the viHage, and drew up twfore the gate : 
of the Convent of Santa Anna. 

" ' Now, jny friend,' said Valquez, addressing ■ i 
the stranger, ' try and see if they will give up 
your sister.' ' 

"Advancing alone he knocked at the gate and, | 
after some moments' detention, was admitted. 

" We waited anxiously for him. In a. short 
time he returned. 

" ' Well, Senhor,' said our captain, ' what suc- 
cess ? ' 

" ' None. It is just as yon predicted. They 
refuse to give me my sister, or even allow me to 
Bee her. "We have no proof," they said. "You 
may he an impostor, a follower for all we know, 
of that riipcal Valquez who has been seen around 
thesi' purls. Besidi's, nhe takes the veil of hor own 
fciT H ill und, {'Von if what yon say Ije true, you have 
mi vii'lil lo interfere in the mntter and we would 
uiii iillinv it without bor consent. No one can 
cJitiiii lier." 
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^ * There is no time to be lost/ said Valquez ; ^ we 
must act at once. There is no doubt the ceremony 
is already begun. Come, ^ he said, addressing me, 
* jump on to the wall from your saddle, drop on the 
other side, and open the gate for us/ I did as he 
directed and in another moment was battling with 
three or four friars who interposed themselves 
between me and the gate. I would have been hardly 
used had not several more of our band followed 
closely after me, on hearing the scuffle. The friars 
were speedily overcome, the gate swimg open and in 
another minute, the whole company was drawn up 
within the convent yard. 

" The abbess, a middle-aged woman of dignified 
appearance, now appeared on the steps and warned 
us to desist as we were encroaching on property 
of the church and such desecration would not be 
tolerated. Our leader interrupted her, saying: 

" * Madame, I am Senhor Valquez, a gentleman 
of the road. These are my men. You have heard 
of me before. Lead us into the convent and bring 
forth the sister of this young man who has already 
demanded her.' 

"Without waiting for an answer, he motioned 
for me to follow him and we walked by the abbess 
into the convent and there we found everything 
just as Valquez had predicted. The ceremony haa 
already begun. The novice, still wearing her 
novitiate habit, stood ready to pronounce the oath 
that would have separated her forever from the 
world. The priest stood before her ready to ad- 
minister it. Our arrival soon changed the scene 
however. 



stranger. 

" ^ Inez/ replied he. 

" Senhor Valquez then walked directly up to the 
fair novice, pushing aside those who sought to 
interfere. 

" ' Inez/ said he, at the same time motioning 
the stranger to his side, ^ do you know this man ? ' 

" ' My brother, my brother ! ' and the next mo- 
ment she was clasped in his arms. 

" * Back/ said the priest, ^ monstrous prof aners I 
How dare you violate the sanctity of this holy 
institution ? ^ 

"*Inez/ said her brother, *is it your wish to 
take the veil ? ^ 

" At the same time that he asked the question he 
led forward one of the individuals who had ac- 
companied him in his journey. 

" A deep blush overspread the face of the novice 
and she would have fallen to the ground had not 
her brother caught her in his arms. 

" Pushing the priest before him, Senhor Val- 
quez said: 

^^ ^ Lead the way to the chapel.' 

" ^ Deus ! ' cried the priest, holding up his 
hands. 

" Inez, too, seemed embarrassed and hesitated, 
when her brother, addressing her, said: 

" ^ Inez, my dear sister, your novitiate is ended. 
I am now your lawful guardian and I restore you 
to llie world again, willi your own consent. I now 
wIfIi to eiitnist your fnhire happiness to one wlio 
appreciates tlie vahio of wliat is confided to him.' 
lie then led his pale and trembling sister to the 
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altar before which stood the priest and Senhor 
Valquez. It is not necessary to go into any further 
details. The novice became a bride. Thus, you 
see, Senhor Valquez did at least one good deed; 
but this was only one of many that came under 
my personal observation. Poor fellow, he deserved 
a better fate but at last ill-fortune overtook him. 
His followers, one by one, were slain or captured 
and, at length in an encounter on the Sierra 
Madras, he was captured and finally met his death 
by the rope/^ 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW JOQUIN ROBBED THE BISHOP AND REFORMED. 

** After the capture of Valquez I determined to 
have no companion in my future undertakings. I 
had learned by experience that much of the ill- 
fortune that befell our band was occasioned by too 
many being associated together. From that day 1 
struck off by myself and I will venture to say that 
the name of Joquin, or as common parlance styled 
me Joquin de diabol, caused as much consternation 
on the highway as did ever that of Valquez with 
all of his followers." 

" Surely so," I replied, ^^ for I know of no name 
more prominent on the records of criminology than 
was that a year ago. But how came you, friend Jo- 
quin, to retire from that life, or rather, be allowed 
to exchange your occupation from a knight of the 
road a lifter of pockets, to a special officer of the 
king ? " 

" That is easily accounted for, though I do not 
wonder at your asking the question, for you doubt- 
less remember that there was a good price set on 
my head whether captured dead or alive." 
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*' I remember well, Joquin. Did I not tack up a 
notice of the same in this very tap-room, little 
thinking that, little better than a year later, I 
would be entertaining that same gentleman? 
There are strange happenings in this world/^ 

*^Very true, friend; but, as I promised, I will 
tell you the rest of my story, which will show you 
that sometimes the veriest rascal, may, by the force 
of circumstances, become a good and faithful servi- 
tor of the crown. 

" I had been some time a robber and had made 
a great many hold-ups, some paying but poorly and 
others fabulously well, before I had my encounter 
with the Bishop of Jolet. 

"It was near the close of a sultry August day 
that I had taken my seat on the wall by the Ventos 
road, as it winds around the mountain below 
Ventos. I had found poor luck for some time back 
and was beginning to lose faith in myself. I sat 
there, not in the best of spirits, when I saw, turn- 
ing the summit of the mountain, a carriage and 
six horses. At the same time a man well mounted 
passed by me in advance. 

'* ^Halloa, friend,^ said I, ' who comes in yonder 
team ? ' 

*' ^ The Bishop of Jolet,* said he. 'God preserve 
his reverence I * 

" ' Well,' said I to myself, ' a bishop's purse is 
as good as another's and he can better aflEord to lose 
it. He is said to be a good man. He shall give 
me not only his purse but his blessing besides.' 

" As the carriage drew up, I presented my car- 
bine and made a sign for the attendants to stop. 
They knew whom they had to deal with, and of- 



', i 

f ered Mo resistance. In another moment I iras by 

llie coach door. 

"The bishop, seeing that his attendants made 
110 resistance, did the only reasonable thing he i 
could under the cireuinstanccs ; he held out his | 
pnrse and watch to mo, saying: 

" ' My Bon, this is a sorry buj-iness that you are 
engaged in. Take these worldly posseesiona of 
mine and let me pass in peace, I Ihank God that 
there are spiritual treasures far more valuable to 
me that you cannot rob me of, — a contrite heart, 
and the love of God. Those, young sir, are price- 
less. I would that you popsesiicd them, then you 
Tvonld realize that all else is hut the vanity of a ] 
wicked world and amount to but naught.' ' 

" There was something in the words and appear^ ' 
ance of the venerable old man that softened mj I 
heart, and the same moment that his valuablea 1 
dropped into my hand I dropped on my knees by ( 
the door of his coach and, throwing my hat on the ■ 
ground, I said: 

"'Revi^rend father, I beg your blessing.' 

"'My son,' said the bishop, 'of what value is 
my blessing without the approval of God, and how 
caji he show that when, at the same time, you are 
violating liis laws? If you will forsake the evil 
life that yon are following, most willingly, yes, 
gladly will my blessing be given you ! ' 

"T felt that what the hishop said was true. 
Little gnnd had my ill-gotten gains done me, and 
a trnnblcd rotiseietifc iK n heavy burden. A sud- 
den li(i]H' lonk pos^eii^iim oT uie. 

■■ ' llnly r:illi..i,' ^'.u.\ 1. ' il r-Tniinv rmmige fi.r 
;i iii;ni to w»)k viihinturily to llio foot of the scaf- 
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fold. I might as well put my own neck into the 
noose as to give up my calling.' 

" * May God help you, young man, and may you 
experience a change of heart,' said the venerable 
old man, his voice trembling with emotion. 

^^^Wait, reverend father,' I said, still remain- 
ing on my knees. ^ I am a robber, 'tis true, but 
I am innocent of blood and I never made an oath 
nor gave my word and broke it. Your reverence 
has great influence at court. Obtain for me the 
royal pardon and I swear by the grace of God, that 
I will do whatsoever you may require of me. 
Your wallet and watch I return. My conscience 
is full of reproach for the sin I have just com- 
mitted in subjecting you to the inconvenience I 
have caused you, aside from the motive of rob- 
bing you as I intended. I ask your pardon, holy 
father, and I solemnly swear never again to hold 
up a man of your calling on the highway.* 

" ' My young sir,' said the bishop, * 'tis no more 
of a sin to rob me than to rob the vilest of man- 
kind. Eelinquish your evil calling! I give you 
my blessing and pray God to strengthen you in 
your resolve to lead an honest life. I will take 
you at your word. I will intercede for you with 
the king himielf, on the morrow, and doubt not to 
secure your pardon. One week from to-day I shall 
be returning this same road. Meet me here and 
receive that for which you ask. May God bless 
you!' 

'^The good bishop signalled to his attendants 
and started again on his journey. As I stood watch- 
ing his carriage until it disappeared in the distance 
I realized that my last attempt at robbery on the 
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king's highway had been the most productive of 
my long experience in that line. I had found 
that which I never had received before, — a clean 
conscience and a happy heart to realize that my 
days on the road were at an end. 

" I met the bishop as he had requested, at the 
appointed time and received my pardon, as also 
a document bearing the royal seal appointing me 
a special officer in the employ of the government, 
which, as you see, I am filling at the present 
time." 
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CHAPTEE VL 

ANTONB'S cousin — PORTUGUESE LIFE — THE 

cousin's STOBY. 

One day Antone introduced me to a stranger 
whom I met in his little shop. I had dodged in 
after dinner for a cigar on my way down town on 
some business. 

The stranger^s name was Manuel Gonsalves, a 
cousin to Antone. He had lately arrived irom 
South America, was a fine looking fellow^ and^ 
from his appearance was a seafaring man. 

"He will stay for some time/^ Antone said, 
'* and if you will drop in of an evening, he will 
tell you of his life in the colonies. He likes a 
good yam,*' continued Antone, nodding his head 
toward me and laughing, " and I think you can 
entertain him all right. Besides we will have a 
little music, my wife's godmother will bring over 
the guitar, — ^you know how she can play, — ^and 
perhaps Bosa will sing one of the old songs. How 
IS Saturday night ? " 

*' All right, Antone,'* I replied. " You are ac- 



quainted with me well enough to tnow that a "l 
Eccond invitution is not necdud in my ease." | 

Antone looked pkascd at the compliment and I | 
am euro I was at the invitation. An evening at 
Antone Fraga's was an event for me, and far more 
enjoyable than one spent at some of tlie ao-called 
social functions of the day. 

The study of the Portuguese eliaracter was to 
me inteusoly interesting and, the better I hceamQ 
acquainted with those people, the more I ap- 
preciated the true worth and honest hearts cov- 1 
ered sometimes by a rough exterior, ' 

On tlie evening in (juestion, I was on hand, and I 
found assembled there besides Antone and Rosa 1 
the good wife, the godmother, Jlrs. Pinta Costa, 
her niece. Miss Rientz, and the before-mentioned 
cousin from South America. 

The godmother, a middle-aged woman, was tax , 
expert player on the Portuguese instrument ; a gui- i 
tar peculiar to these people, I think, for I never saw i 
it used among any other. The guitar contained 
twelve strings, all wire, and the tone brought out 
was of exquisite sweetness. Ros-a and Miss Rientz 
sang some of the old country songs which were 
very plaintive, differing markedly from our own 
popular songs of the day. 

During the latter part of tlie evening we men 
repaired to the little baric pnrlnr. leaving the ladies 
hy themselves In '"!'-.i;-- .1- Aiiloiie expressed it, 
"the gos?ip of ■! . ■ ■ 

We lighted dill ■ ', ■.: ilie earnest solici- 

tation of our lio-l. 1 '1 ■ 1 ill .1 1 I'tessed his willing- 
ness lo till US nf .-uiiiu L'\]i(.riL'uees of his own in 
the other country. 
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^^Two years ago I shipped at St. Michels as 
boat steerer on a New Bedford whaling vessel that 
had put in there for supplies while cruising in 
those waters. It was late in the fall and she was 
about to start for the cruising ground in the South 
Atlantic. I had been on an American whaleman 
before, and was familiar with the business. You 
see I speak very good English. Well, that was 
where I learned. My first voyage was made when 
I was eighteen years old, in the old Baltic of 
Provincetown. 

" It was a very good school and, although I did 
not make much money on any of my early voyages, 
I learned English and got a good knowledge of sea- 
faring aside from the business of whaling. 

''Well, this last vessel was a brig, a regular 
old-time hooker. She couldn't sail eight knots, 
even with a good breeze, but she was a comfortable 
sea-boat, although she had been so long in the busi- 
ness that, when she strained in a heavy sea, it 
seemed as though she would fairly squeeze whale oil 
out of her seams. The skipper was a good-hearted 
old chap who had grown up on a whaler. He was 
five feet nothing in his stockings and, being of 
very square build, looked as though he had been 
sawed oflE a block of wood and they had been short 
of material. Well, Job Jacobs — that was his name 
— ^and I got along first-rate but the mate was a 
surly kind of a fellow, a 'half and half,^ as we 
call them, from Cape de Verde Islands — that is, 
half nigger, and the other half he claimed was 
Portuguese. He liked nothing better than hazing 
those under him, whenever opportunity oflPered of 
showing his authority, and making life miserable 



for them. He took a grudge against me from the 
first day I stepped aboard. One day we were cut- 
ting up a whale. A colored fellow, callc^d Jud, 
was feeding the try pot and I was cutting up tlid ' 
pieces of fat with the spado after they were passed ( 
on deck in long strips. The mate came along by ■ 
me and, in some way just at that time, a strip of 
Hubber was sivung on board by the tackle and' 
struck him broadside knocking hlni up against 
an empty cask. With a terrible n;i[h ho sprang 
upon me and dealt me a bUiw in the f:ie ■ with his 
fist. The blood spurtrd fr'^ni i.iy m -■■ ii;ul mouth. 
He raised his fist to strike nie a,L;:ihi. On the im- 
pulse of the moment, without liiiiiking of tho 
consequences, I raised the whale spadj I had in 
my hand and struck him ivith the blnde across 
the forehead. He fell to the deck without a word, 
to all appearances a dead man. The wound v-as it ' 
terrible ore, cutting the fiesh fo the bone and lay- j 
ing tho skull bare for as much as five inches. Cap- i 
tain Job came on deck and, taking in at a glance 
the situation, looked Bcrinua. He carefully ex- 
amined the man and called for a bucket of water 
and a sponge. Going below he returned with a 
needle and a card of silk. Squatting down on the 
deck beside my victim, he washed out the wound 
with soap and water, and proceeded leisurely to 
sew up tho cut, bringing tho edges together very 
neatly. Putting on a pad ivft willi rum, he ap- 
plied a band,it;e and ordi'n'd (he man carried below 
and put to l)ed. Tuniins:; to me, he said: 

"'He will be all right in a conpln of days, and 
I hope it will teach the d fonl a lesson.' 

" That evening he approached me and, tapping 
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me on the shoulder, said : ' Manuel, my boy, you 
will have to look out for that fellow or he will 
have a knife into you some dark night and drop 
you overboard. He never will forget an injury 
and will do you up sooner or later if he gets a 
chance. Look out for yourself till we get into 
Cheput river, when the best thing for all concerned 
will be for you to skip the brig. I will give you 
a clean hundred, which is at least a third more 
than your pay, and you will find another job if 
you watch your chance, better than knocking 
around in this old box for fifteen months before 
we get back to the States.^ 

" I took the old man at his word, and kept au 
eye open for the mate. He came around, as the 
captain had said, in a couple of days but it was 
three weeks before he got the bandages off his head. 
He never spoke to me from that time on but there 
was a look in his eye that I did not like and I knew 
that it boded me no good. However, we touched 
at Cheput before he had an opportunity to put into 
execution any plan he might have for doing me 
up. The captain paid me my money and one 
morning I turned up missing, to the surprise of 
those on the brig who did not know of my arrange- 
ments with the captain or of my intended depar- 
ture. 

** Cheput river settlement was a tough place, 
being comprised of about all nationalities, the 
principal industry of the place being trading with 
the native tribes from the interior, taking hides 
and furs in exchunge for firearms, calico, rum 
and other commodities. 

" I hung around, waiting for something to turn 
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tip, and it did in a manner tliat I least expected. 
The brig had taken on what f reslj stuff they wanted 
and wa„ to sail on the following morning. I had 
n*)t Ecei. the mate ashore and believe the old man 
had iiept him aboard J!or fear of trouble. 

" There was but one street in the settlement and 
that was along the water's edge. At least one- 
third of the buildings were either dance-halls, ot 
gambling-hells. On the night in question, I was 
strolling along the calle. I was always fond o( . 
music and hearing the sound of a Spanish guitar | 
in one of the dance-liulls 1 entered. Dancing was 
going on in one part of the room while at the 
other end a big negro was dealer for a game of 
faro. 1 watched the dancers for a while and, get- 
ting tired of that for a pastime, I sat down at the 
faro-table. Not wishing to he considered an idle 
spectator, I laid down a duro on the game. It . 
quickly disappeared and I laid down another which 
soon followed its fellow, as did another and -an- 
other until I had played, and lost twenty-five of 
my hard earned dollars. I made up my mind, that 
in this game at least, luck was against me and d&- 
cided to draw out. I was about to leave the table 
when, glancing up I saw before me, on the opposite 
side of the board, the mate of the whaler. At 
this moment two English chaps, who had been 
sitting on my righfand who had lost a large sum 
on the game, accused the dealer of cheating. One 
word Ifd to another. Suddenly one of the men 
drew his revolver and leveled it at the dealer's 
head, while the other made a grab for the cash box 
that rested on the table at the right of that in- 
dividual. In an instant all was confusion. Some 
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one fired a chair at the lamp suspended above us 
and the room^ save for a dim light in the front 
part, was in semi-darkness. I heard the report of 
a revolver and a scream of mortal agony. The 
next moment I have a recollection of a dim shadow 
before me with an uplifted knife. It struck at 
me, just grazing my shoulder. I grasped the 
wrist of my assailant with one hand and, with the 
other, picked the knife from the table as it fell 
from his grasp. I hurled it with all the force I 
could command. It struck him full in the bosom 
where it remained, being followed by a crimson 
stain trickling down his shirt front. I started for 
the front part of the building, feeling that it was 
high time for me to get out. The light was now 
extinguished in the front part and all wad in total 
darkness. There was the report of more revolvers 
and the air was filled with curses in all languages. 
I forced my way through the crowd toward the 
door, which was blocked up by the throng of curs- 
ing men and screaming women. I had the !eg of a 
chair in my hand that I had grabbed from the 
floor. I struck whoever impeded me in mv strug- 
gle for the exit. Finally, finding myseli in the 
open air, I turned down the street and started to 
run. Footsteps came hurrying behind me and the 
next instant a voice said in good English: 'This 
way, my friend, follow me if you want to get out of 
this business alive.^ I recognized the speaker as 
one of the English chaps who had sat beside me 
luring the evening. Without a word I followed him. 
He turned around the comer of the Mission build- 
ing and ran toward the river. In a few moments 
we reached the ahore and^ springing into a boat 



that was hauled up on the beach, we shoved off 
and were soon drifting down the stream in the 
darkness. 

" ^ By George, young fellow/ he exclaimed, ^ that 
is what I call a close call ! Did you know it ? ' 

'^ I replied that I did and then asked him why 
he had taken enough interest in me to get me out 
of the scrape. 

^^MYhy,' he replied, ^I recognized you as the 
chap who sat alongside of me all the evening. 
The dealer was playing a funny game all along 
and was cheating to beat the band. When my 
friend drew his revolver I grabbed the cash box. 
The dealer struck a dirk into his heart and did him 
up, poor fellow ! Then I fired and I think I killed 
the black devil. You fixed that sailor chap all 
right when you threw that knife. It was done 
the prettiest of anything I ever saw. I knew if 
you got caught to-night it would be good-bye John, 
so I thought if I could do you a turn, I would. 
I have got the cash box and, by the weight, I 
guess there is a pretty good haul in it. There 
is a little schooner off here, that we had taken 
passage in for Buenos Ayres ; the captain is an 
American and is all right. If we get aboard of 
her safely, we will get under way and, when morn- 
ing comes, we will be out of reach of that cut-throat 
gnnof.' 

'" Taking up the oars, after we had drifted away 
froni file innnodiate vicinity c^f llio town, ih(^ 
Eiru-jislnnan soon had ns alon^x^ide tlie little 
sfhoonor. We clamborod aboard, when the captain 
appeared in the companion way. 

^' ' You fellows have done it now, I should judge 
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by the racket I have heard on shore. What is the 
trouble, Hillman ? ' The remark was addressed to 
my companion. He told the captain the whole 
story, not even excepting the purloining of the faro 
dealer's cash box, which he said he thought he had 
as good a right to as anybody, the dealer having 
fleeced him out of what monev he had. 

" There was no getting under way until the 
flood tide, which would not be before nine o'clock 
in the morning, and if any of the faro dealer's 
friends should take it into their heads to search 
the few vessels in the river we would be in a bad 
fix. 

"Going down into the cabin, Hillman divided 
the contents of the cash box into three equal heaps 
on the table before him. There was, altogether, 
two thousand and eighty-two dollars, making, in 
each pile, six hundred and ninety-four dollars and 
some cents. * There,' he said, pointing to the 
three piles before him, ^ is a little of the hard stuff 
for each.' 

" I protested against taking what I thought did 
not belong to me but Hillman would take no ex- 
cuse. So the captain and I, without more ado, 
took our share and stowed it safely away in our 
money belts, which, by the way, is something that 
everybody seemed to be possessed of in that coun- 
try. 

" Just before daybreak the captain said : * Boys, 
I think I know of a plan that will work all right 
and prevent your being found if a search should be 
made of the vessel. Hillman, I will stow you 
away in the main gaff topsail, and your friend in 



the bunt of the outer jib. No one would think of 
looking in a neatly furled sail for you/ 

"Without any more talk he proceeded at once 
to carry his plan into execution, and a half hour 
later the two sails mentioned were neatly furled 
around us both. 

"About an hour after sunrise I heard, from my 
place of concealment, the sound of oars and knew 
that a boat was approaching the schooner. The 
sound of voices talking loudly in Spanish, which 
of course I understood, announced the fact that 
they were the civil authorities of Cheput and were 
looking for us, more particularly though for Hill- 
man who, they said, had murdered the dealer in 
cold blood and had been instrumental in killing 
several others. 

^^ There were, altogether, five men and one wo- 
man killed, all being shot but one, a sailor man 
from the American brig in the stream, who was 
found dead on the floor with a knife sticking, hilt 
deep, in his breast. 

" Cheput was not a stranger to disturbance in 
the gambling-hells and dance-halls, and a man was 
often shot, but this was out of the usual order. 
There had also been robbery and the culprits 
should be found and dealt with after the manner 
of Cheput law. To be sure one of the English- 
men was killed by a bullet during the disturbance, 
but the other got away with the money and was 
evidently aided by the Portuguese chap, for they 
were seen fighting their way out of the dance-hall 
together. 

" The little vessel was carefully searched, the 
captain being especially polite and willing in lead- 
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ing the way. Of course we were not found and, 
after refreshing themselves with a drink of the 
captain^s American whiskey, they clambered over 
the side into their boat and were soon out of sight. 
^' A half hour later the schooner spread her sails 
to the breeze and, with a fair wind, we soon left 
Cheput river in the far distance/^ 



' CHAPTER VII. 

BEN" HASSIM's enterprise — A DARING GAME. 

" We had a pleasant voyage on the little schooner 
and, three weeks after we left the Cheput river, we 
hauled into the wharf of Buenos Ayres. Here we 
bade our friend, the American captain, good-bye 
and left the vessel. We neither of us had any 
plans for the future but determined to enjoy life 
for a short time while waiting for something to 
turn up. My last attempt of the kind, came near 
resulting disastrously. I hoped the present would 
prove more fortunate and less exciting. We found 
a boarding-house in sailor-town, presided over by 
a villainous-looking Armenian who, after asking us 
all kinds of questions, which seemed to us entirely 
unnecessary, informed us that we might be enrolled 
as mcmhcrs of his family for ten pesos a week. 
Paying one week in advance we were allowed the 
privilege of the house. There were \Qn other 
boarders in Ben Hassim's pl^cc, most of them 
being Chilians, and it struck me that but few 
were sailor men. Everything was very orderly 
about the place, however^ but it seemed the least 
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like a sailor's boarding-place, of any I had ever 
struck. The boarders very seldom ventured out 
during the day, the night being their time and it 
seemed then that there was something mysterious 
about their coming and going. They acted like 
men who were trying to conceal something and 
were endeavoring to hide from some real or fancied 
foe. Occasionally one or two would drop out and 
disappear from our midst and once, during our 
stay of two weeks, a new batch of ten strange ones 
arrived, all Chilians the same as the others. 

" One night Hillman said to me, as we started 
out to take our customary stroll through sailor- 
town : ^ Say, Manuel, I have tumbled to Ben 
Hassim's little game — why his boarders are most 
all Chilians and why the birds prefer the night 
air and why they are so quiet-like in their com- 
ing and going.' 

" ^ Give me the tip, old man,' I replied and 
awaited eagerly his explanation. 

" ^ Ben Hassim's boarders, with the exception of 
you and me, are all Chilian convicts from the penal 
colony of Santa Cruz, at the Straits of Magellan.' 

" * You don't mean it, Hillman ! ' 

^^ ^ Yes, I found out to-day, from one of the new 
chaps who came yesterday. When he found out I 
was an Englishman, and wouldn't give him away, 
he told me the whole story. Our landlord is do- 
ing a regular land office business but the Chilian 
authorities are getting on to it, which is why 
Ben Hassim is so careful and his guests so quiet. 
There is an extradition treaty between the Argen- 
tine Eepublic and Chili, and, if the poor devils 
were apprehended and sent back to the convict 



settlement, life for them would not be worth living 
if, indeed, they were not shot. 

" ' The old man charters a small vessel. He 
fitted out the first one, which made two trips as 
a seal-hunter. The colony has several hundred 
convicts, but they are not closely guarded, escape 
having always been considered next to impossible. 
The tramp overland, the whole length of Patagonia 
at the mercy of the wandering native tribes and 
wild animals, would deter the bravest heart from 
euch an attempt. Ben Hassim conceived the 
brilliant idea of rescuing a certain number of these 
convicts, at so much a head, many of them being 
men who, through their friends, could command 
money. The wily old reprobate had an agent who 
would visit Chili, talk with the family or friends of 
those whom it would seem could raise five hundred 
dollars, which was the price demanded for pur- 
chasing freedom. Half the money was paid in ad- 
vance, the remainder on the party being delivered 
safely in Buenos Ayres. The first trip of the pre- 
tended sealer, ten men were quietly stolen one 
dark night. The vessel lay off the settlement for 
some two weeks, and nothing was thought of this 
for sealing vessels and whalemen often did so. 
The agent, in the garb of a sailor, had ample op- 
portunity for mingling with the convicts, as the 
little garrison of thirty-nine dilapidated-looking 
Chilian soldiers ofTered little opposition. The men 
to be freed v.'ore apprised of the plan and conse- 
quently, wore in readiness. The first trip was a 
complete success and tlie men were landed safely in 
Hassini's lodging home, the authorities at Santa 
Cruz not even attributing the disappearance of the 
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convicts to the presence of the peaceful-looking 
little sealer^ but thinking the men had made a 
break for the overland trail. A squad of soldiers 
was sent in pursuit on the supposed route but, 
after a vain search of two days, returned and noth- 
ing more was done in the matter. 

"*A second trip was made by the same vessel 
a few months later, with equally good results so far 
as the men were concerned, but this time their 
escape was placed where it belonged, to the little 
sealer, and a rumor to that effect reached Buenos 
Ayres. But Ben Hassim had so carefully covered 
up his own actions that he was not mistrusted in 
the least. This was not strange, for no one would 
naturally look for a poor, sailor's-boarding-house 
keeper to be the promulgator of such a daring piece 
of business as this seemed to be. 

"^Betf Hassim was very cunning and had a 
head on him that in some more legitimate enter- 
prise would have promised brilliant results. His 
next move was to charter, through his agent, a 
gentleman's pleasure yacht, that was hauled up 
at Rosario. This he fitted out and sent down to 
the convict colony. The agent, posing as a gen- 
tleman of leisure, had no difficulty in again carry- 
ing into execution his scheme for carrying away 
another consignment of Chilian convicts, ten in 
number. The risk attending the enterprise had in- 
creased, likewise Ben Hassim's price for service 
rendered was worth more in Chilian gold, and one 
thousand dollars per man was the fee exacted on 
this occasion. This latest arrival was the one 
that came while we were sojourning with out 
Armenian host.' 



" The following day the Lamport and Holt 
steamer, that sailed for the States touching at 
Venezuela, carried as passengers all of Ben Has- 
sim's boarders with the exception of one indi- 
vidual. The yacht was speedily returned to 
Eosario and turned over to her owner before the 
news of this latest piece of daring, by the un- 
known manipulator, was the talk of every one in 
Buenos Ayres. The newspapers devoted a whole 
page to what was considered the greatest feat of 
prison liberation that the world had ever known. 

" But Ben Ilassim was not satisfied with the 
success of his enterprise thus far, — he must make 
one more last attempt and this was to be on a much 
grander scale than anything hitherto attempted, 
lie approached Hillman and me one morning and 
sought to prevail upon us to help him out of this, 
his last, attempt. One thousand dollars each, in 
gold, was to be ours if we would lend our services. 
He unfolded his plan to us which was this: Be- 
tween Chili and her neighbor Peru there had, of 
late, arisen a coldness which seemed likelv to cul- 
minatc in severed relations if not open warfare. 
The cause of the trouble was the discovery of new 
nitrate mines, so near the boundary line of the 
two countries that each claimed to be the ri<2:]it- 
f\il possessor. At the time I was in Argeniine, 
Pn-u seemed to be having things lior own way. 
Slic bad iala>n possession and was beginjiin^ic to 
woi'k I lie niiiK'S wliich ])I"()V(mI to ]jo i\w most valna- 
])lo (liscoveTcd in years. It was reported tlial tli(^ 
diilian i^oNcrnnient was al)ont to send an armed 
foree to take tlie property, and hold it. Tlie 
Chilian government had an old cruiser lying in 
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Buenos Ayres, where she had been on the dry dock 
for repairs, there being no dry dock in Valparaiso 
where a vessel of her size could haul out for re- 
.pairs. Well, news came of the threatened severing 
of relations between Chili and Peni, and the com- 
mander of the Donna Inez was notified to proceed 
at once with all speed for home, in anticipation of 
coming events. 

^^ The crew of the Donna Inez was a small one, 
about forty men all told. Ben Hassim^s emissaries 
knew them all to a man, having made it a business 
to do so. They had cultivated their friendship, 
and, at divers times, had even treated them to 
drinks of the fiery aqua ardent, to be found in 
sailor-town. Ben Hassim's plan was to seize the 
Donna Inez, the night before her proposed sailing, 
by a picked crew of ten men, when the real crew, 
or most of them were ashore celebrating their 
coming departure as they were sure to do. He 
was going in person and, after doing a wholesale 
business at the Straits, in the rescue of convicts, 
he would proceed to Callao, Peru, where his cargo 
of convicts would be safe and where the Peruvian 
government had promised him the sum of ten 
thousand dollars for the delivery to them of the 
Donna Inez. This would so cripple the Chilian 
navy as to give them, with their own two war 
vessels, such a complete mastery of the situation 
that the Chilians would not dare to make any at- 
tempt at war. 

" I was averse to joining Ben Hassim^s expedi- 
tion, but Hillman, who was always ready for any- 
thing that promised adventure, would not take 
no for an answer. So we finally both enlisted in 



tbe sCTTioes of the old Amieaian. but ai t»o thou- 
Esiid apiece in gold, m^tead of 0!i«, half to be paid 
in advance, the remainder en oar ani^-al in Cal- 
lao. Hilimaa was br profeseicn a marine en- 
gineer, =o I c-jraprehendcti at occe vhr Ben Has- 
rim was =o aniiocs to iet-iue his ierviees and, later 
fonnd ont that I »a? eoniid^red of equal raloe. 
Rt llman had made the old rascal believe that I 
was aiaj an engineer and that the saccess of his 
expedition depended largelj on onr being able 
ttj ran the Donna Inez's engine? antil that ship 
coold complete ter rgjage lo Callao, 

" The night for onr attempted venture came 
and, at nine o'clxk. thirtv-tne of the crew of the 
Chilian cmiier were painiing sailor-town red. 
The two sMp'i boat^ were tied lo the goTermnent 
wharf and, the men left in charge of tfe same not 
being willing for their companions to have all the 
fan to them?elve:. pr«entl_v left the boats and 
started down the caUe, where some dance-halls soon 
picked them up. Ben Hassim had ten men be- 
sides Hillman and rnvself. There were nine men 
left aboard the D-mna Inez; a lientenant, the sec- 
ond engineer, ihr<?e stokers and four of the crew. 
Who ever heard of a goverament-vessel allowing 
a crew snch liberty under anv circumstances? 
CertainlT no other countrr on the face of the 
earth save South America. It seemed to me like 
boy's play. We went off in the boats and were 
soon alongside, the lazy senirv on deck not even 
challenging us, he taking it for granted that we 
were his companions reiurning. We were soon 
on deck and. ten minutes later, were in full pos- 
seisioE of the Donna Inez, the only resistance 
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ofiEered being on the part of the lieutenant who 
was quickly overpowered. The vessel was already 
under steam for she was to sail in the early morn- 
ing. In another hour we were under way and, 
when morning dawned, we were out at sea and the 
coast-line but dimly discernible in the distance. 
The vessel was well coaled and provisioned for the 
trip and, as she had just been put in through re- 
pair, there was nothing to prevent our making a 
good passage. 

" The crew, with the exception of the lieuten- 
ant and the engineer, were utilized as stokers much 
to their dissatisfaction. The former was impris- 
oned in his stateroom but the latter was told that 
as long as he did his duty in the engine-room 
he would be treated fairly and would have no 
cause for complaint. He accepted the situation 
very amiably and we had no reason to find fault 
with him in any way. 

"We drove the Donna Inez for all she was 
worth, making an unusually quick passage and, 
nine days after leaving Buenos Ayres, we dropped 
anchor off the convict settlement, the Chilian 
flag flying at our mast head/' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW BEN" HASSIM STOLE A CONVICT COLOiJt^^ AND 
THE CR 
PLETED. 



THE CRUISE OF THE " DONNA INEZ '' IS OOM- 



<c 



When the Do?ina Inez dropped anchor off 
the convict colony of Santa Cruz, a salute of four 
guns was fired from two of the twelve pounders 
that comprised a part of the armament of the 
Chilian cruiser, just to convince the authorities 
as Ben Hassim said, that the Chilian navy was 
fully equipped for business. 

" The commander on shore replied to the salute 
by ordering a squad of a dozen of his disreputable- 
looking veterans to stand in line and fire two vol- 
leys, after which the Chilian flag on the govern- 
ment building was raised and dro])ped throe times 
in honor of ilie arrival of tlie cruiser. 

" Ben TTassim Imd clotlied us all in uniforms that 
were found on board, belonging to the ship's offi- 
cers and crew. I wore the drc^ss of a captain in 
the Chilian navy while two others were lieutenants. 
Xone of the former crew wore allowed to show 
themselves on deck lest they might in some way 
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cominumcate with those on shore and spoil the 
little game that promised to work to perfec- 
tion. 

'^A boat was lowered and, seating myself in 
the stem-sheets with Ben Hassim rigged out in 
the full dress uniform of a commander at my 
right, four of our own men rowed us ashore where 
we were met by the commander of the colony who 
escorted us in person to the official residence. 
Ben Hassim informed him that he had important 
papers from the home government which would 
require immediate attention on his part as his 
own orders were to leave at the very earliest mo- 
ment for home. The commander had only heard 
slight rumors of trouble between his own govern- 
ment and that of Peru and was surprised when 
informed of the serious import of the strained 
relations. 

" When we were seated in the office of the com- 
mandant, Ben Hassim, who passed as Senhor 
J086 Valent, of the Chilian navy, took from the 
inner pocket of his coat a large, official-looking 
envelope bearing the seal of the Chilian govern- 
ment which, with all the seriousness becoming 
a man in his exalted position, he handed the com- 
mander. 

"That official broke the seal and perused the 
contents thereof. The paper purported to be 
from the military governor of the Province of 
Santiago, authorizing him, as commander of the 
penal colony of Santa Cruz, in consequence of the 
impending difficulty between the government and 
Peru, to deliver to the commander of the Donna 
Inez, on board of that vessel^ one hundred and 
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twenty of the convicts under his charge, giving , 
a list of their names, to eerve as Bailors in the 
Chilian navy until the cessation of hostiUtiea. 
Then, if good conduct and faithful service on 
their part warrauted it, they would be pardoned j 
and restored to the rights of citizenship. ' 

" These men, explained the nily old Armenian j 
who spoke Spanish like a native and carried a J 
most reserved and gentlemanly demeanor, must be ] 
put on board within two hours' time, as eveiy I 
minute was precious to them, when the govern- J 
ment might at tliat very moment be in distres*- t 
ing need of their services. Fortunately there was ( 
no such thing' as telegraphic communication with f 
Southern Patagonia, and ihe real state of affaira j 
and our daring st-iziire of (he Donna Inez would' ^ 
in all likelihood remain unknown to them for a 
week or ten days, at the least, until the coasting t 
steamer from Buenos Ayres bringing the mails 
would touch there. Of course the home govern- 
ment had been appris^ed of the stealing of the vea- 
sel by unknown parties, before that time, as there 
were cable connections from Buenos Ayres with 
almost all parts of the civilized world. But the 
Chilian government would be in ignorance of the 
detitination of the Donna Inez and the penal col- 
ony would probably be the last place she woiild 
expect to fiiul hrr cruiser. Even if she had the 
disposition to send out a war vessel in search of 
her she would not dnre, for fear of crippling her 
navy when it would be needed at home in the im- 
pending crisis. 

" The coniniiinder informed us that all expe- 
dition would be used in carrying into esecution 
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the wishes of Commander Jos^ Valent^ and asked 
if we would be so kind as to lend him the assist- 
ance needed in transporting so many men on board 
the vessel. The government had not supplied 
them with boats suitable for such work, in fact 
there were very few boats of any description there, 
the keeping of such, even by private individuals, 
being discouraged for fear the convicts might ap- 
propriate them and attempt to escape from the 
settlement. 

" Nothing could have worked more smoothly than 
did Ben Hassim^s arrangements. We returned 
to the vessel, two boats were at once manned and, 
in less than four hours from the time that the 
Donna Inez dropped anchor in the Straits, the 
one hundred and twenty men were safely on board 
and the steamer was driving along under a full 
head of steam through the Straits of Magellan, 
each hour drawing us nearer our port of destina- 
tion. 

" Of course the convicts were in ignorance of 
the real state of affairs during all this time and it 
was not until some hours later that Ben Hassim 
called all hands on deck, and told them of the ruse 
used, to restore them to freedom. Loud shouts 
of applause rent the air and never was a success- 
ful general more lionized than was old Ben Hassim 
on the deck of the Donna Inez that evening. Of 
course that rascal was lining his pockets with gold 
by the transaction, and every man of the convicts 
represented so much in actual money value to him. 
But the poor devils, only too glad to secure their 
freedom, cared nothing and knew less of the finan- 
cial part of the scheme and looked upon him al' 
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most as a enini font to tielivcr them from bond- 
age. 

"Everytliing went along smoothly with us aa 
we steamed up the west coast until about twenty- 
four hours" sail from CaUao, wbeu we raised a 
steamer 011 the horizon which, on nearer approach, 
had the appearance of a war vessel. AVe had no 
desii-e to meet iiuy eruiser, 1111 matter what govern- 
ment it represenled. \Ve crowded on all eteaiQ I 
possible, mid eluiif; as close to the bind as was con- 1 
sisteiit with safely. There W!is a chaio of small I 
islands not f;ir distant, noled Cor their production ,j 
(if ^lanii. If we funiid it necessary to elude thai 
etraiifier wo hojied to do it by dod<;ing in some'j 
out-of-lhe-way corner under ihe cover of dark-] 

'■The stranger, however, altered her course bo:*! 
that, at her present rate of speeil, she would eras* * 
,iiir liiiw lii'fore darkness; had fairly settled down. . ^ 

" The HoiuKi Itir: was no match in sailing quali- 
ties, with llie eniiser wliioh was now not more than 
two mile, dislanf. 

••• !!y Die gods.' said Hen Hassim. as lie stood 
on llio hridu'e close hv the man at ibe wheel, 'von- 
<bT vcssM is a Clillinri war enns,-.- and. if I am 
ni.f Tiiistakeii. we are in for a hot lime. I think 
>lir i.^ \h:- Oil.;;, hahrl!,: ami. if so. is miieh more 
hcaiil'. :)-ni,.ivd ihiui 111.' no;n,.i hir: ami 
.>!..' hi-.vuli.l,' froi'i lirr u-..ul,l put tis at the bot- 
\..m .■]■ i!i.' s':i, Sh,-. ol' ■■•■■irsc. nvo-rin/es 11s and 
|.r,.lMMv Irnii,..: |.,.:ihl cf ih- \c..cl Wuv^ stolen, 
will ciulcavor r» capiuic aiul restore her to the 
Chili^ui iiavv ami. if Ibitl is found impossible. 
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^^In a short time the cruiser ranged alongside 
iand, slowing down to our own pace, an officer on 
her quarter-deck hailed: 
What ship is that?' 

The American cruiser, Madrian, Commander 
Jones, for San Francisco/ shouted Ben Hassim 
who was determined to carry the thing as far as 
possible. 

^^ ^ You look like the Donna Inez, of the Chilian 
navy, that was stolen last month from Buenos 
Ayres — and I believe you are. Haul to, until we 
board you/ 

" ^ Board and be d — d ! ' shouted Ben Hassim, 
who I thought was surely losing his head. 

" ^ Haul to or we will blow you out of the 
water.' 

"^We are done for now, Ben Hassim,' I said, 
*and we will have a chance to sample life in the 
Santa Cruz colony if, indeed, they don't shoot 
us.' 

" ^ Never,' replied the Armenian coolly. ^ I will 
be blown out of the water first ! But wait, we may 
come out all right yet.' 

" ^ Come, Ben Hassim,' I replied, ^ ring off your 
engine or that fellow will fire into us and we shall 
all be murdered. The game is up. We might as 
well give in.' 

^' * Is it though ? ' and turning to the quarter- 
master by his side with such a savage-looking face 
that it reminded me of the Evil One, he said : 

^^ ' Starboard, starboard; quick, man, haul over ! 
My God, how slow you are!' and, grasping the 
wheel himself he hove it hard over and the head 
of the Donna Inez swung quickly to port. We had 



never slacked up our speed but Ben Hassim rang ■ 
the engine for more stoani if tucli a thing were posr 
fiible. The officer on the otlier cruiser did not ' 
FCem to comprehend our game at first but, evident- 1 
iy, supposed it was an attempt on our part to get , 
away and gave the order to fire into us. Hia guns i 
wore not properly trained, we had turned and were \ 
head on to his broadside. The Ehell passed over ] 
us and fell some distance astern. At this mo- i 
meat he seemed to divine what our intentions were J 
but, before he could get out of the way or even lire \ 
another gun, the bow of the Donna Inez went j 
crashing into her unprotected side abaft the star- | 
hoard quarter, ] 

" The shock was terrific and knocked us all off 
our feet, Ben Hassim gave the signal to reverse. 
Slowly the Donna Inez backed away from her 
victim, which did not move, and had a most un- 
comfortable list to starboard where the water was ■ 
rushing in through her broken plates. It was evi- i 
dent she would not remain long afloat. Her crew 
now had no idea of anything but eelf-presetva- 
tion, and were getting over her boats preparatory 
to leaving the ship. We were not more than a 
half mile distant from the Guano islands and, 
as the sea was smooth, their chance of saving them- 
selves was good. The Donna Inez had not started 
a plate, much to our surprise. 

"'Well done, Ben Hassim,' I cried, 'you are a 
tntmp.' T fi'lt elated at the turn of events for 
I did not relish either the idea of being blown 
up or of s|)ending the rest of my lifetime serving 
the Chilian government in Santa Cruz. 

"The next day we amved si^fel/ m Callaft 
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where Ben Hassim delivered up the Donna Inez 
to the Peruvian government. There was great 
rejoicing at our destruction of the CWlian 
cruiser. The convicts were safe in Peru. The 
Armenian made a good, round sum of money 
by the transaction and, despite his grasping dis- 
position, he gave both Hillman and myself an ad- 
ditional thousand for helping him out. I had seen 
all that I had wanted to of wild life in South Amer- 
ica and, bidding Hillman good-bye, I took the next 
Pacific mail-steamer to San Francisco and here 
I am. I have heard of a good many daring exr 
ploits but I think the scheme of Ben Hassim^ as 
he planned and carried it out, was a little bit 
ahead of anything in that line at the present 
day.'^ 

I was very much interested in the cousin^s story 
which, although diflEering markedly from Antone's 
old country yams, was fully as enjoyable. After 
finishing our cigars we returned to the ladies in 
the front parlor. The godmother played us an- 
other piece and, later, Bosa and Miss Bientz sang a 
few more selections. It being late I then bade 
them a good night, and returned to my own home 
with the feeling of having passed a most agreeable 
evening. 
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There was great excitement among the Portu- 
guese colony. The brig Zara, whicli ran regularly < 
as a packet between the Azores and our city, had i 
arrived the night before bringing, besides her reg- I 
ular freight, fifty-one passengers, this being her 
full complement according to the laws of the com- 
monwealth regulating the carr}'ing of emigrants 
in a vessel of her size and tonnage. There was 
nothing unusual in the arrival of the Western 
Island packet or in the number of the passengers 
carried. That was not the cause of the excitement 
among the members of the colony. Senhora Marie 
Duarte, a ven- prepossessing young woman of eigh- 
teen years, the daughter of Senhor Carlos Duarte 
of Ponta Dolgadrt, St. Jlichels, was one of the three 
cabin passengers of the Zara. She had come to 
the States, ostensibly to visit her uncle Manuel 
Gaboon, a nnich respected shoemaker whose lit- 
tle shop on Vine Stroct was patronized In both 
the American and I'oiIuk;!''-"^ rc>!'ii'iii 
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The Zara came to anchor late in the evening 
but, as the health oflBcer would not go on board 
until early the following morning, none of the 
passengers were allowed to land. Marie retired 
to her stateroom as usual that night but, when 
Dr. Bird appeared in the morning in his oflBcial 
capacity and the passengers were called on deck 
for inspection, Senhora Marie Duarte did not put 
in an appearance nor could she be found on board 
the vessel. On her stateroom being searched, 
nothing could be found that gave any solution of 
the mystery. The bed had not been disturbed 
and her hand-bag, cloak and hat were missing. 
Her steamer-trunk had been neatly packed and 
was in its accustomed place underneath the berth. 
Evidently Senhora Duarte had taken French leave 
but, by what means her departure had been facili- 
tated, was a mystery. The watch on deck, on 
being questioned, disclaimed any knowledge of 
the affair and said they had neither seen nor heard 
the approach of any boat during the night, though, 
of course, she must have left the vessel by some 
such means. To confirm this theory a handker- 
chief bearing the initials M. D., was found on 
the port-side of the quarter-deck near the main 
rigging, which had evidently been dropped by the 
young lady in her hasty flight. What her object 
could have been, who assisted her and how it 
could have been arranged was all a mystery which, 
as soon as it became known, caused a great stir 
not only among the other passengers on board 
the Zara but among the whole Portuguese colony 
as well. 

As I passed by Fraga's shop that day at noon 



on my way home, he was standing in the door- 
way and nodded pleasantly. 

" Quite an excitement on the Zara, Antone ?'* 

" Yes, but more in Uncle Gaboon^s home. He 
swears by all the saints he will have the heart's 
blood of the young chap who has run off with 
his niece.'' 

" Was there any one ran off with her ? That 
is news to me." 

"Did you ever hear of a girl running off by 
herself? Why, bless you, she probably had her 
plans all made before she left St. Michels. As 
near as I can find out," here Antone dropped his 
voice to a lower tone, " she came to this country 
to visit her uncle and to marry her cousin Isador, 
This was the plan cut and dried, as you Ameri- 
can people say, as made by her relatives. Marie 
Duarte is an unusually bright giri and did not 
lack for attention on the part of the male sex. 
Among others was a young man of the same town, 
in fact a companion from childhood. They were 
very fond of each other and, finally, when the 
young man asked for her hand, she was willing 
and ready to marry him but her father objected 
on the ground that he was a poor man, and had 
no prospects ahead in life. Shortly after this the 
young man left the island and, after a year had 
gone by, Marie's parents supposed he was forgot- 
ten. About this time they heard that her cousin 
Isador was doing well in the States and they con- 
ceived tlie idea that he would be the proper per- 
son for ^farie's future husband. 

^^ How the plan was finally arranged I don't 
know, only that it was finally decided by all con- 
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cemed^ except Marie herself, thfit she should go 
to America and wed her cousin. She sailed on the 
Zara, as you know. Most likely she corresponded 
with her lover all this time, wherever he might 
be, and that he awaited her arrival on the packet. 
Nothing would be easier, if their plans were all 
made, than for him to run ofE to the Zara when she 
lay off quarantine, take his lady love ashore and 
quietly steal away to New York or some other city 
on the midnight or early morning train.** 

^'I should think you had a hand in the affair 
yourself, you have it all planned out so nicely." 

Antone laughed, and shrugged his shoulders: 
^'I know the party interested and, consequently, 
the particulars. You will hear it outside in a day 
or two and find out that I am correct." 

^*How is your cousin Manuel, Antone?" I 
asked, not seeing that individual around. 

^^Very well, thank God," and, turning on hia 
heel as though to avoid further questions, he en- 
tered the store. I had not gone but a few steps 
when I heard him calling after me in a loud 
voice: "Mr. Walton, Mr. Walton, hold on a 
minute ! " 

I stopped and turned. 

** Come around Wednesday evening at half past 
eight, will you ? " 

"Yes, to be sure. Whafs up, Antone? Any- 
thing new?" 

'* No — only a bit of social, you know. Come ! " 

'' Sure." 

Between that time and Wednesday I heard from 
Various sources that Antone had invited quite a 



number of people to be present at the bit of a 
social, as he called it. 

Nothing was heard of Senhora Duarte during 
the next few days and, except among those most 
immediately concerned, the affair was looked upon 
as an indiscreet escapade on the part of that young 
lady. Her uncle still declared vengeance and 
his son, who was the possessor of very little mental 
decision in his own right, was constantly to be 
heard telling his acquaintances and friends that 
" tve will have to place cousin Marie in a convent 
as a matter of discipline,^' apparently not giving 
any thought to Marie's own idea of what her rights 
or wishes might be. 

Wednesday evening came and a goodly crowd 
of over sixty persons of both sexes were assembled 
at Antone Fraga's. The gathering was largely 
Portuguese, still I found there a number of his 
English speaking friends. It was eight o'clock 
before the guests were all assembled. Antone 
seemed bursting with good nature, receiving each 
guest as they came with a hearty welcome and 
there was a merry twinkle in his eye that led me 
to believe that Antone had something more in 
store for us than external appearances would in- 
dicate. 

After greetings had boon exchanged, an orches- 
tra composed of four Portuguese young men 
witli tlioir guitars, varyin^r from a large bass in- 
strument to tlie small hio:h pitehed one, com- 
meneed to play for the ehamarita (one of the old 
country dances) which somewhat reseml)les our 
own quadrille but is far more graceful in its move- 
ments. Antone's home not being a large one^ the 
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floor space was limited; so, while the younger 
ones joined in the dance, the older ones sat and 
looked on or, in little groups by themselves, spent 
the time socially. All this time Antone's nephew, 
Manuel, had not put in an appearance and, to the 
numerous inquiries made concerning him, our 
host vouchsafed the reply that he had been called 
away on business a few days before but that he 
had expected him home that day and was disap- 
pointed that he had not come. 

At a few minutes after ten o'clock there was 
a loud rumble of wheels outside and a carriage 
drew up at the door. Antone went outside, fol- 
lowed by his wife and the gaze of the assembled 
guests in the front room. In a moment they re- 
turned followed by their nephew Manuel and, lean- 
ing on his arm was the missing Senhora Marie 
Duarte, now Mrs. Manuel. 

"My friends,^' said our host, "allow me the 
privilege of introducing my nephew and his wife. 
They can, no doubt, explain satisfactorily why 
Senhora Duarte left the Zara, and, as they are 
legally married by Fra Telia, of St. Mary's 
Church, Providence, where the bans were pub- 
lished for three successive Sundays, Uncle Gaboon 
and Cousin Isador will have to forego their threats 
of vengeance and submit to the inevitable.'' 

I had not dreamed of Manuel being concerned 
in the afEair of Senhora Marie Duarte and now 
saw why Antone was so positive in his explana- 
tion of her disappearance. 

As Manuel told me afterward, it was all ar- 
ranged before she left St. Michels that he should 
meet her when the vessel came into quarantine, 
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which he did. Rowing ashore, they took the night 
train and went to Providence where they were 
married on the following day. The notice had 
been read the three previous Sundays in the 
church and, being so far distant from the Portu- 
guese colony, news of the same did not reach 
them. 

Uncle Gaboon soon forgave his pretty nieeCj 
Cousin Isador had to submit to the inevitable, 
which was not at all diiSciilt for him to do for 
his mental capacity was such that a large strain 
might be brought to bear upon his heart-stringa 
without danger of their rupture. 

Thus, the excitement oeoasioned by the so- 
called escapade of Senhora Marie Duarte quickly 
subsided and that, too, without so much ae a 
blot upon the good character of that young 
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CHAPTEB X. 

WHY THE CORDOVAS LEFT CUBA, AS TOLD TO MB 

BY DB. IGNACIO SILVEBA. 

Among other acquaintances that I formed in 
the Portuguese colony was Dr. Ignacio Silvera, 
who was a man well educated in his profession, 
being a licentiate of the University at Lisbon. 
He was, aside from his knowledge of medicine, 
a scholarly man and spoke, in addition to his 
native language, both French and English fluent- 
ly. His practice was not confined wholly to his 
own countrymen but, many of our own people 
appreciating his abiUty as a physician, sougk tis 
advice. 



Some five years ago, being in ill health, I spent 
a portion of the winter in Cuba and, while there, 
through a friend who was in business in Havana, 
I made the acquaintance of Jules Cordova, and 
was invited to spend a month at their home in a 
little town on the coast some fifty miles distant. 
Jules* father, who was dead, was a Portuguese, 
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a native of Lisbon who had gone to Cuba years 
before on a business venture. Being successful 
he had remained there and married Donna Isa- 
bella Cantres, the daughter of a wealthy Spanish 
planter. Jules was the only ehild when I met 
him, a young man of thirty odd and a most com- 
panionable person. My month spent with them 
was a delightful one. After leaviug Cuba 1 heard 
nothing of the Cordovas until the year previoua to 
our trouble with Spain when I received a note, 
from Jules Cordova inciting me to call on him- 
self and his mother at my earliest convenience, giv- 
ing an address in a neighboring city. I was some- 
what surprised, for the note stated that they hud 
taken up their residence there permanently. ■ 

Dr. Silvera was well acquainted with the fam^ 
ily, be and Jules Cordova having attended tho 
University in IJshon together; the latter graduat- 
ing in the law department, having gone there for 
study, his father naturally preferring the advan- 
tages of his native country to those of any other. 
I also knew that the doctor had but lately re- 
turned from a visit to the family in Cuba and, 
although I had seen him several times since hia 
return, he never had mentioned to me that they 
were in this country. 

After receiving the word from Jiiles, I went 
at once to Dr. Silvcra's office and, showing him 
the note said; 

"I wonder why thf Cordovas left their beau- 
tiful Cuban home and have come to this coantry 
to live ? " 

" I can tell you," said the doctor. " I knew 
they were in this country; in fact, I came witk 
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them when I returned from my visit there some 
six weeks ago. I did not mention the fact to you 
before as it was their wish that I should not until 
they were thoroughly established in their new 
home here. You know they are very proud peo- 
ple and, for fear that they might be asked to 
accept the hospitality of even their friends, ihis 
request was made. I will tell you the whole story. 
It is quite a long one and will take some time 
but, from your own experience in Cuba, you be- 
came sufficiently familiar with life there to know 
that there are many things that might occur that 
would strike a stranger as most romantic or im- 
improbable.*^ 

''Very true,^' I replied, anxious for the doc- 
tor to begin his story. 

" I am probably," said Dr. Silvera, *' the only 
person in this country who could answer your in- 
quiry truly as to why the Cordovas left Cuba 
but, as it happened, I was visiting my friend 
Jules when the strange circumstances occurred 
which were the immediate cause of their removal. 
From your own acquaintance with the family you 
cannot but be aware that, despite their close re- 
lationship as mother and son, it would be dif- 
ficult to find two persons more utterly unlike each 
other in every particular than Senhora Isabella and 
Jules Cordova. In her seemed concentrated all the 
haughty intolerance of a long line of Spanish an- 
cestors. Her tall, imperious form portrays a char- 
acter courageous if not cruel. Her son's deli- 
cate form and refined features indicate a shy and 
retiring disposition. His life was wrapped up in 
his books. He clearly inherited the character* 



aescnpiion. 

" When/' continued my friend, " the trouble 
between the Spanish government and the Cubans 
began to assume a serious aspect, Senhora Cor- 
dova, true to her Spanish blood, espoused the cause 
of the mother country with all the ardor of her 
impulsive nature and as strongly denounced the 
Cubans in tlieir hope for independence. Her son 
tried to ignore completely all political questions 
and became all the more enwrapped in his books 
and studies. His one recreation was yachting, of 
which he was passionately fond, and the little 
Imperial was always in commission and kept 
anchored in the stream but a few rods distant 
from the house.'' 

I remembered the yacht well. Many a pleasant 
day had Jules and I spent together cruising off 
the Cuban coast. 

" Do you remember any of the secret passages 
in the home ? " asked the doctor. 

" I was not aware that there were any," I re- 
plied. 

" Yes, there were two but only one of them 
was known to any one aside from Senhora Isabella 
and her son. The other, the most important, led 
directly from the library to the shore and opened 
into the little, brick building to the right of the 
boat house, which used to be used for a store- 
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house for plantation produce that was to be 
shipped away. During the last few years the 
plantation had run down, and no shipments were 
made, consequently the house had not been used 
at all and Jules, I think, hardly realized its ex- 
istence. The knowledge of secret passages had 
always been kept from the servants and, as I 
say, only Jules and his mother were unaware of 
the one leading into the old storehouse. His 
father was the possessor of the secret but, for rea- 
sons known to himself, never exposed it. Proba- 
bly but for his sudden death he would have left 
his family in possession of the secret for its ex- 
istence, as you will see as I proceed with my story, 
was of vital import to Jules and his mother. For- 
tunately Jules had discovered it himself a few 
months prior to my visiting him. 

"Among the numerous servants that assisted 
in the household of the Cordovas, was a quadroon 
girl of about eighteen years. I think she was one 
of the handsomest women I ever set eyes upon. 
Although a servant, her dignified manner and gen- 
tle disposition gave her the appearance of a queen, 
and the most menial service seemed to be exaWed 
in passing through her hands.^' 

"You are enthusiastic, doctor,*' I said. 

"Such beauty would make any man so,** he 
said, " even if there is a trace of colored blood in 
it.** 

I remembered the quadroon quite well and the 
doctor's estimate of her beauty was not overdrawn 
in the least. She seemed to be a favorite with 
Jules* mother and certainly was with himself, for 
fihe was the only one of the servants that he would 
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allow in his library and entrust with the handling 
of his books and papers. 

" Although the girl," continued the doctor, " was 
Buppoaed to be as ignorant as others of her class, 
I was positive, on going into the library suddenly 
one morning early, that I caught her in the act 
of writing a letter. But I kept silence for fear 
of bringing reproach upon the girl. The Senhora 
Cordova would not tolerate for a moment, any 
such presumption on the part of a servant. Once, 
afterward, I thought I saw her pass a sealed let- 
ter to a man hidden behind the storehouse. It 
was evening and I was taking a stroll along the 
shore at the time. 

"Unfortunately the poor girl had a heart and, 
what made it still worse, she had the misfortune to 
lose it on her yonnff master. Whether there was 
aught hftwfcn liersrif and Jules, I do not know, 
but he certainly treated her in a manner dif- 
ferent from the other servants — poesibly her 
beauty and dignified manner may have accounted 
for it. At all events Jule worshipped her young 
master and one morning his mother came upon 
her suddenly in his room, gazing rapturously upon 
his photograph which she pressed fondly to her 
lips murmuring words of passionate devotion. 
Jules and I were in the library at the time and, 
hearing cries from the adjoining room, we rushed 
in to see the cause. His mother was dragging 
Jule around the room by her flowing hair while 
she uttered words of the most withering scorn 
and anger, threatening to whip her within an inch 
of her life. As we entered the room she broke 
from the grasp of the infuriated woman, and. 
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throwing herself on her knees before Jnles, cried: 

" ^ Save me I Save me I She will kill me un- 
less you save me I ^ 

" ^Kill you I ^ cried Senhora Isabella, her face 
almost purple in her rage, * you ought to be flayed 
alive! You, a negro, yes, a low bom negro, to 
dare kiss my son^s picture — the presumption ! And 
to disclose your love for him, you vile creature, 
— you to love my son I ^ and other words, uttered in 
a tone of such withering contempt that the poor 
girl sought to hide her face from the pitying eyes 
of the young master whom she worshipped. 

**It seemed to be some moments before Jules 
fairly comprehended what had taken place. When 
he did so, that gentle nature so well fitted to his 
frail form was aroused at once. With a quiet 
dignity he reproved his mother for her unwomanly 
violence, and, raising the weeping giri from the 
floor, he told her to seek her own room, promis- 
ing that she would not have to submit to any more 
indignities. She raised his hand to her lips, im- 
printed a kiss upon it and silently left the room. 

^^ After she had left the room, he issued the 
most peremptory orders that no punishment should 
be inflicted upon her. In vain did his mother 
insist. He was most emphatic in his demands. 
It was the first time I had ever seen Jules Cor- 
dova assert his authority in his own house. 

"The following morning the first news that 
greeted us was that Jule had run away. By Jules' 
orders no search or inquiry was made concerning 
her. The silent, worshipping love for her young 
employer was the only accusation against the beau- 



tiful quadroon who had fled from the shame of 
her self-confessed love. 

" Senhora Cordova, against the will of her son, 
and often unknown by him, was making herself 
known to the Spanish authorities as one of their 
most violent adherents and, at the same time, a 
most bitter oppressor of the Cubans. She luid es- 
tablished a regular correspondence with Havana, 
and, by a system of spies in her employ, often com- 
municated matters of vital importance to the 
Spanish, sometimes even implicating her Cuban 
neighbors in a way that caused them much trou- 
ble. In several instances there was confiscation of 
property so that there was not in the whole dis- 
trict a person more bitterly hated by tlie Cubans 
than Senhora Isabella Cordova, or as she pre- 
ferred to call herself, Donna Isabella Cordova. 
She often tried to persuade her son to interest 
himself in political matters but his reply would 
be : ^ I am a student, leave me in peace. If 1 
should leave my home at all it would be to fight 
for Cuban independence.^ 

" In spite of her pleadings Jules remained ob- 
durate. Not one dollar would he give of his am- 
ple means to assist the cause of Spain against her 
colony. 

^*^ About a month after Jule had fled from the 
scene of her humiliation, an event occurred which 
will always remain firmly impressed upon my 
memory. 

^''It was a sultry night. Jules and I had re- 
tired to the library after dinner where, after a 
short smoke, I had thrown myself upon the couch 
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leaying Jules reading a book on some scientific 
subject in which, he was very much interested. 

"I was half asleep when a cry from my com- 
panion aroused me. I sat up and^ looking toward 
him, found he was staring with dilated eyes and 
pale cheeks at a female figure standing erect be- 
fore him. She seemed to have sprung from the 
floor, her appearance was so sudden. From her 
shoulders hung a black robe while a mask of white 
velvet concealed her features. For a moment she 
remained motionless, then said: 

** ^ Jules Cordova, I have come here to-night to 
save your life at the risk of my own.^ 

"*Who threatens my life?^ asked the young 
man, with something of his mother's haughty fire 
in his voice. 

"* Those who have been betrayed time after 
time by letters sent from this house.^ 

** ^ I send no letters. I betray no person.' 

*''They are sent in your name and by your 
mother. Money is furnished here to oppress Cuba. 
Counsel comes from here disastrous to the Cuban 
cause.' 

"'Not from mel' 

"'It matters not. Men whose hands never 
falter, have taken an oath. It is sworn that the 
estate of Cordova must be destroyed, and its in- 
mates must perish. Your life here is forfeited, 
but I have come to save it if I can. Fly, before 
it is too late.' 

"'How can I know that your warning is in 
good faith?' replied Jules. 

" The woman hesitated a moment and then re- 
plied : ' Every word that I speak is the truth, be- 
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fore God^ and it may coet me my hearths blood. 
I belong to a band of Cubans who have sworn to 
free Cuba. I have been a spy in this house. Who 
I am or what I am I will not tell you. Follow 
my advice and flee at once, — ^you will not be safe 
on any part of the island. Farewell.* 

*^ I sprang to my feet to try to intercept her but, 
before I could reach her she had stepped into an 
alcove between the library and Jules' private room 
and was gone.'* 
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CHAPTER XL 

.WHY THE COBDOVAS LEFT CUBA — CONTINUBI>^-A 

TRAGEDY — THE FLIGHT. 

''Afteb the disappearance of the strange wo- 
man I turned my eyes toward Jules. He was 
white as a corpse and there was a look of horror 
on his face. He recovered himself in a moment, 
however, and said gravely, ^She has escaped by 
the secret passage,^ and then, for the first time, I 
learned of its existence and outlet which was in 
the old storehouse on the shore. 
^' ^ Let us follow her,^ I said. 
'^ ^ It would be useless,^ said Jules. * Long be- 
fore this she is beyond our reach. But you can 
see how serious is her warning. Even the secret 
passage known to none but our own immediate 
family, has been discovered by her. Too faith- 
fully has she fulfilled her duty as a spy in out 
household.^ 
^'^You believe her words to be true, then?' 
"^I do, — every word that she said.' 
" ' Then obey her,' I said. * Leave the island.' 
It will be difScidt — ^unless I go to Spain^ 
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which would be most distasteful to me. There 
would be no rest for me there with mv own politi- 
cal views.' 

" ^ Come to the United States. There you will 
be safe and can be happy.' 

" ^ It may be impossible/ he answered, gravely. 

^^ ^ Your yacht is always ready for sudden use, 
— we were out in her only yesterday. Convey on 
board what you may need in the way of clothing 
and provisions for a short voyage — we can do that 
through the secret passage and no one be the 
wiser. Have you money in available shape?' 

" ' Yes/ replied Jules, ^ I will confide to you 
everything, my friend. I have kept money and 
jewels always ready for flight since my mother 
has espoused the Spanish cause so strongly. My 
house and furniture will be my only loss if I 
leave Cuba suddenly.' 

" ' Do not delay then an instant. Every hour 
increases your danger. Your yacht will carry 
us in safety to Key West. Once there the rest 
is easy. Even at this moment your life may be 
in peril. You do not know in what manner it 
may come.' 

My mother will never consent to flight.' 
^ She must be made to realize the danger, and 
we ought to take steps at once.' 

" Still he protested tliat Senhora Cordova would 
scorn to fly from lior enemies. We could not 
sleep and I persuaded liim to make what arrange- 
ments were necessary in case flight were resorted 
to. 

^^The following morning proved that Jules' 
conjectures were correct. His mother refused ab- 
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solutely to leave her home and, in her imperious 
and haughty manner, defied any society of Cu- 
bans, secret or otherwise, to terrify her. She 
laughed scornfully at our midnight warning and 
said that only children would pay heed to such 
a bare-faced attempt to drive them from their 
old home. More than one taunt of cowardice 
called the hot blood to Jules* face, but he per- 
sisted in his attempts to make his mother realize 
their danger. 

^' The day passed slowly. Jules and myself were 
deeply impressed by the warning of our mysteri- 
ous visitor. We felt convinced that it was made 
in good faith and was no idle attempt to frighten 
us. After much discussion and the formation of 
various plans, we were resolved to leave the island 
in a few days' time at the longest and, if neces- 
sary, to use force rather than leave Senhora Cor- 
dova behind. 

"Night came again. Extra precautions were 
taken to guard the premises at all points. The 
colored servants were sent early to their quar- 
ters which were outside the house. This was 
necessary for every servant might be a spy for 
aught we knew to the contrary. Only two or 
three of the household servants who were old and 
trusty were retained with us indoors. The secret 
door was secured by new, strong fastenings and, 
at a late hour, the family retired. Jules and I 
fully armed, resolved if an attack were made to 
sell our lives as dearly as possible. 

"In spite of her scornful assurances, I think 
Senhora Cordova was secretly ill at ease and I 
could see that she seemed pleased when Jules pre^ 
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parod to pass the night in the little sewing room 
opening out of her bedroom while I took up my 
quarters in a room directiy opposite, 

"The air was very close and sultry witii eve-" 
indication of an approaching atomi. Although 
tired from being awake all the previous night 
I could not sleep. I wandered through the wide 
halls, seeking fhe cooling breeze fi'om the watei' 
I usually found there after nightfall, but thif: 
night was an esception, — the beat was intense 
and stifling. 

" It wiis some time after midnight when, stand- 
ing in the hall, I thought I heard a sound as 
though heavy footsteps approached the broad 
piazza, deposited there some burden and again re- 
treated. I hurried to an upper window and looked 
out. It was a dark night but I could easily have 
discovered any object moving across the broad 
lawn if there had been one there, but I could 
discern nothing. While I stood at the open win- 
dow the storm broke. It was one of those bo 
sudden and violent, common to the West Indies. 
It raged with unabated violence for several hoars 
but, at early dawn, it ceased and the sun arose 
in a cloudless sky. 

"When I descended to the library I fouud 
.Tules and his mother there before me. Evidently 
they had shared my restlessness and I judged by 
their appearance that neither of them had closed 
their eyes for the night. We stood looking out 
of a side window upon the lawn where the storm 
had committed sad havoc with many of the choice, 
flowering plants of which Jules was so fond. We 
"were still viewing the scene and commenting upon 
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the Hnnsual mreritj of the storm when one of 
the servants^ a tall^ stalwart mulatto^ hastily en- 
tered the room. The man had a look of horror 
upon his face and his teeth literally chattered in 
his head. It was some minutes before he could 
speak and^ when he did^ it was to inform Jules 
that there was a cgSh on the piazza by the front 
aoor, bearing his name. 

***FoolP said Senhora Cordova scornfully. 

** * It is a coflSn/ persisted the man. 

*'* Bring it here then. The storm has turned 
your head^ man!' 

"The face of the proud woman turned pale 
when, her order obeyed, four servants entered the 
room bearing in their arms a coflSn covered with 
black. Upon its lid was a card on which was 
mscribed in bold characters the name of Jules 
Cordova. There was a moment of awful silence 
as the servants deposited their ominous burden 
upon the library table. 

"Jules retained suflBcicnt presence of mind to 
dismiss the men and fasten the jdoor. 
. " We had thought Jules devoid of courage but 
he was the only one now who had dared approach 
the feaxf ul object upon the table. 

"I little realized the nature of its contents 
but thought it was some infernal machine that 
would explode when opened and blow house and 
inmates into atoms. 

" What Senhora Isabella thought we never knew 
but, as Jules approached the table, she gave a 
scream and sprang forward as if to arrest his 
hand. If this was her design she was too late for, 
as she put her hand upon his arm^ he threw back 



the coffin-lid and it fell upon the floor with a 
crash. Jules gave a cry of horror which I am sure 
I echoed as I gazed upon the open coffin. Before 
us lay the black-robed figure of our midnight 
visitor. The white velvet mask had been removed 
from her face and lay in the coffin beside her. 
The features, beautiful even in death, were those 
of the quadroon Jule. Driven through her heart 
was a dagger with a slip of paper attached to 
the hilt upon which was written the single word: 
Traidora, 

^' ^ Poor girl/ said Jules, the tears starting to 
his eyes, ^her warning has cost her her life.^ 

" ^ Mother,' he said, taking Senhora Cordova 
by the hand, ^you cannot hesitate now. Cornel' 

" Without a word, but trembling with emo- 
tion, Senhora Cordova allowed herself to be led 
through the secret passage. 

" The quadroon's love for Jules had probably 
sealed her lips with regard to the secret passage 
for we found the way clear. The yacht was in 
readiness to sail at a moment's notice and, in 
less than an hour's time, we were speeding on 
our way toward Key West. 

" Now, my friend," replied Dr. Silvera, smil^ 
ing, "you understand why the Cordovas left 
Cuba." 
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CHAPTEB XIL 

BELLA THE BAT — ^A TRUE STORY OF A POETUQUESE 

WAIF. 

"There is good in all if e'er we see it." 

Bella was a queer specimen; every one ac- 
knowledged that, even her own Portuguese people 
in the colony. She was not sixteen but she had 
to all appearances a foot that, if feet grew with 
age, by the time she had reached fifty would 
have been at least a yard long. This, however, 
was a deception, for it was only Bella's shoes that 
were big, much too big for her, and they were, it 
must be owned, the most uncomfortable shoes in 
the- world, being ever at odds and eternally going 
to the cobbler's to get mended. 

Bella was a tomboy. She wore a boy's hat, 
occasionally a boy's jacket, rowed in a dory about 
the harbor and sat on a horse like a boy, when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself to indulge in 
that much coveted pastime. And, finally, taking 
so much of bojr's exercise she had an appetite that 
would have put any boy to shame. And Bella 
was stronger than any boy of her age on the street^ 



mg: 

" What a sweet face you have ! ^' 

"You say that!'' cried Bella, shaking herself 
after the manner of a Newfoundland dog and 
tossing back her black curly hair. "You sorry; 
you not got one, too ? " 
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Sammy frowned and pulled his moustache. 

" That's gratitude. Miss, I am sure I I almost 
regret rescuing you. I risked my life for you and 
now you reward me for it with impudence. If I 
were your father I would whip you soundly.^' 

" You would ! '^ cried Bella, standing off and 
picking up a stone. *^ I'd like to see you try ! I 
beat Tony Jascent and I no afraid of you I Why 
you no go to one same size as you ? ^'. 

Sammy stood rooted to the spot in indignant 
amazement. 

"Why, you're a perfect little rowdy!" he ex- 
claimed. 

" You think so ? " she echoed. " Then you no 
afraid of rowdies, eh? They on their muscle, 
they are ! " and Bella, as though to be more con- 
vincing in her argument, gently patted the fleshy 
part of her arm. 

He was puzzled. Clearly he could not gain 
much advantage on Bella's ground, so the obvious 
course was to deal with her on his own. His 
heart pained as he looked at her — ^poor little out- 
cast that she was — standing there in those big, 
ugly shoes, shivering in that wretched and soiled 
dress, although at the same time, she was mak- 
ing mouths at him and piling up stones around 
her to hit him with if he should venture to ap- 
proach her. 

"What is your name?" he asked by way of 
opening negotiations. 

" Bella Rat ! " 

" Where do you live ? " 

" Up at Little Creek I " 

"Have you any relatives?" 
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"Any what?^' 

" Have you any folks ? '' 

" I've got Grand-dad. He get drunk, then he 
beat me. I get mad and run away. I come down 
to village, play with boys. See ? '* 

The latter was uttered with all the emphasis 
peculiar to the street gamin. 

" Come here, Bella ! '' 

" What vou want, Mister ? You no take me 
home, eh ? '' 

" No, I've got some money for you." 

She sidled over slowly — losing a shoe by the 
way and picking it up again — and sank timidly 
into the spot ho had indicated. He took her hand 
and held his face close to hers. 

"Listen to mo, my child," he said earnestly: 
" How old are vou ? You don't know ! Well, I 
will tell you this. You are too old to be what 
you are. Have you ever thought that some girls 
at your time of life, particularly among your 
Portuguese people, arc married ? Yes, are wives, 
Bella, and no bigger than you ! " 

Bella looked on the ground and began to chew 
the red ribbon of her miserable, old, straw hat. 
He paused to find the simple and plain words 
lie should use to have her fully understand him 
and th(m went on : 

'' Do you remember anything about your 
nioljicr? Somcliov: I fancy you look very much 
like her. TTow l)j)dly she must feel — if those who 
are dead can look down upon those who were 
dear to them in life — to see you in this plight! 
Promise nie now to go home and be a good girl. 
Here is the money I said I would give you/" 
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Bella turned her back to him and hid her face. 
" I don^t want any money," she said. 

" No ? Then promise me at any rate/' 

He took her hand. 

"Yes," she murmured. 

A great sob broke from her bosom, and there 
were tears trickling down her cheeks as she drew 
back her head, arose and walked slowly away. 

Sammy stood watching her until she disap- 
peared behind the hill. 

Sam determined that he would not call on Bella 
for at least a week. Of course he went the very 
next day. His design was to observe Bella^s prog- 
ress, get a glimpse of her home life, and see her 
grandfather. 

The first disconcerting circumstance was to find 
the ^^ Bafs nest*' the name given her home by 
the village boys, for what reason no one could 
ever tell, unless it might be the jumbled up mess 
that everything in and about the place presented. 
No one ever thought of calling Bella and her 
grandfather by their proper name of Leandro but 
it was always " Bella the Rat," and " Antone the 
Eat." 

Sam found the place, a little, old, tumble- 
down house hid in the depths of some bushes and 
almost choked up to the second story windows by 
weeds. 

The next thing was to discover the old grand- 
father. He was found without much diflBculty, 
his feet on the stove-hearth and his head in the 
ash-box. 

As soon as Bella saw Sam, she pulled her uu- 
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natural grand-parent up and gave him a vigorous 
shaking. 

"You got no sliame, you beast?" she asked 
Bhpilly. " You be drunk before company ? " 

The subject of licr reproof Buct'ccded, after a 
good deal of wavering, in standing straight and 
in opening his cyea. So much of the contents of 
tlie iish-box had gotten into liie hair that it had 
changed the naturally jet black to a white of an 
advanced age. His nose had the appearance of 
an overgrown and unnaturally bloated strawberry. 

"How — de— do, sir I" he said waving his hand 
majestically. " Welcome, air, Welcome. Bella, 
you got no Benec, you fnol, get the gentleman a 
chair. Sorry 1 no got anrting to olTcr you, air. 
I poor, very poor. Too had ! I like plaisure take 
sninpting wilh you, sir." ( 

"Very likely,'" tlimight Sam. "It is no mat- 
ter, Mr. Mr. ."' he did not like to say 

"nil'' fir fenr of offending the old man and he 
really did not know or bad forgotten his right 
name, so he added with some embarrassment, " I 
have merely called to propose something to you." 

The Rat cleared his throat and nodded bis head 
with a dignified air. 

" I would like to send your grand-daughter to 
school, paying all the expenses myself. I don't 
]]]«• fn «^> her — T shouldn't like to see any young 
girl of lier age getting the rearing she is get- 
ting." 

The old man fired up instantly. He was just 
about sober enoufjh to be easily offended. 

"Got out of my house!" he cried. "You no 
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business talk to me^ you no business come fierel 
anyway, you no understand!" 

^^Yes, I understand," said Sam, beginning to 
feel somewhat irritated at his reception. "But 
wait, you old reprobate, and hear what I have got 
to say. This is not your house. It is my house. 
I bought it over your head yesterday without so 
much as taking a look at it. My purpose was to 
turn you out, and give your grand-daughter over 
to the care of the law if you did not agree to do 
as any man would do with a heart in his body 
and common sense in his head. Do you hear, old 
man? You are a disgrace to your people. I 
donH wonder that they cease to call you by your 
own name but take that of a dirty little animal 
instead. But listen! If you permit me to send 
Bella away to a boarding school far from this 
place, you shall remain here rent free, have enough 
to support you and perhaps, occasionally, a little 
of the refreshment you love so well. The child 
will then come to some good. If she stays here 
much longer heaven only knows what may be her 
fate." 

The old man in his maudlin condition fell upon 
Bella's neck and embraced her. He seemed to be 
overpowered with grief. She, poor child, was so 
amazed at this unusual demonstration — ^having 
never been used to anything more tender than the 
broom handle — ^that she burst into tears. 

" It is very hard, sir, very hard," exclaimed the 
Eat, apparently struggling with emotion, ^^ut 
the law is your word. You take her any time 
you say." 

He sat down and covered bis face. Bella^s idea 
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of tlic hidierous struck her bo forcibly at the sighf 
that her temper changed and she laughed un- 
restrainedly. 

Sam, to lose no further time, immediately Bet 
forth his propositions more in detail. While it 
was being discussed he made the discovery that 
Bella had a lust name and that it was not the 
same as her grandfather's, aa the relationship was | 
on her mother's Bide of the house, her real name 
being Bella Doatra and that she was naturally a 
remarkably clever young lady. Her cleverness 
and ailministrative ability had been so patent to i 
her grandfather that, for two years previously, ( 
the entire eliange of the establishment had rested 
in her hands. j 

Everj-thing was agreed to at last. Bella waa i 
to go away to school in three days' time, Sam 
left the house in a very thoughtful mood and took • 
a long walk over the hills, thinking about it all. 

Coming to a shady place he sat down and drew 
out a pipe. He was just about to light it when 
a young man of his acquaintance, David Leonard, 
came by. 

" This is odd for you, Sam," said Mr. Leonard. 

" Yes. I am musing." 

" You are not confidential by character so I 
shall not trouble myself to ask what you muse 
upon." 

Sam finished lighting his pipe and took a few 
puffs to make it burn well. 

" I will tell you, Dave, at any rate. Did you 
ever train anything — white mice, canaries or dogs? 
I am trying the experiment on a woman." 

'Mr. Leonard laughed. 
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" You will find it harder than training white 
mice, birds or dogs, I assure you/' 

^^I hope not. To tame my lady I shall send 
her to school, she being young and perfectly un- 
educated as yet, and, to train her, I shall bring 
her home and conduct her progress personally." 

" Who is she — ^if I may ask ? '^ 

" Did you ever hear of a little Portuguese out- 
law in this village called Bella Leandro or, as 
the street Arabs call her, * Bella the Rat.' '' 

^^ Bella the Rat? '' echoed Mr. Leonard. *^ Yes, 
I have heard of her and I guess the name is ap- 
propriate enough too, but my dear fellow, let me 
say one thing : You possess brains, you have saved 
a good deal of money and you possess that vir- 
tue — ^patience. But you will never train that Por- 
tuguese kid, never in this world. She is a bad lot, 
depend upon it. She has too much of the old 
man in her blood, and he is irreclaimable. He 
has not drawn a sober breath for ten years." 

Sara began to smoke vigorously. 

" Time," he said, shaking his head, ^^ is the only 
exhibitor in this world. He shows something to 
interest all of us and is the only person under 
the sun who can favor mankind with anything 
new. I put my faith in ^ Time.' " 

Mr. Leonard went away wondering in his mind, 
what would be the next crazy idea Sammy Carr 
would get in his head. 

Bella left for the school selected for her re- 
signedly. The old grandfather, poor man, had 
to be nerved up with some " refreshment." Part- 
ing with the light of his house was too much for 
him. 



A very handsome young lady was standing by 
the window of an imposing house on one of the 
avenues. It was Bella, back from school after 
five years. But in many, many things it was not 
the Bella of old. This Bella wore silks, laces and 
jewls, had her hair dressed, and stood in tiny, 
shining shoes with high heels. Yet, in many 
other things, it was the same Bella we have already 
seen. 

A handsome gentleman stole in and put his 
hands over her eyes — perhaps with some design of 
getting his arms comfortably around her neck. 

She released herself and shook her finger at 
him reprovingly. 

" Sam, you frighten me so ! '' 

^^ Do I ? Well now, little one," he said, sit- 
ting down and enveloping himself in the folds of 
the lace window curtain, "let me tell you this: 
You have frightened me since the last few days. 
I have stolen in here, where it is for once so 
quiet, to have a talk with you about it." 

"What have I been doing?" 

" You have been doing nothing. That is what 
I complain of. You are so serious and grave that 
I am actually alarmed." 

"I thought you liked serious and grave people, 
Sam. I am sure TTelon and your sister do." 

" Ah, Berlin ! " returned Sam with a sigh, " they 
are too grave, I think. Helen is a perfect ice- 
berg — beautiful to look at but chilly to touch " 
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''DonH you like Helen ?^' 

This was asked very carelessly. 

** You can tell how much. You have been here 
two months, and have seen all that has passed. 
Helen is certainly a noble woman, of fine intellect 
and manner, of haughty English birth ^^ 

" Birth I '' 

Bella winced with pain. Evidently she thought 
of her own ancestry, of the time when she was 
** Bella the Kat," and Sam Carr rescued the ragged 
Portuguese tomboy from her squalid surround- 
ings. 

Sam caught her tenderly around the waist and 
kissed her. 

" Yes, my darling, but that, as you are aware, 
is nothing to me. I only happened to mention 
it in Helenas catalogue of excellence, because she 
so often speaks of it herself. Come, come ! Ac- 
knowledge that you have not been so very happy 
lately.^^ 

" Why have I not been, Sam ? '^ 

As she spoke, Helen Jefferies entered. She 
was a tall, dark, young lady, carrying herself 
proudly, spurning, as it were, the very earth she 
walked upon. Evidently she thought herself 
rather superior to Bella. The smile with which 
she greeted her was the absolute essence of 
acidity. Consequently our poor little heroine 
did not stay long. 

Helen followed her, with a sneer, to the door 
and then turned to Sam Carr. 

^^ How you came to take such an interest in that 
girl, I can^t imagine,^^ she said. 

^^I thought her the most engagin/a^ little cre^* 
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ture I ever pnronntered in raj life ! " replied Sam 
heartily. 

" Quite that, ebe must have been, from yonr de- 
scription of her. Cousin AJfrcd has confirmed it 
— tliough I can assure you he never thought her 
remarkably engaging. He spoke to me of her 
gra mi father. Wliere is he?" 

" Dead. When I placed Bella at school I gave 
him a house to live in and money to support him. 
He forsook the one, spent the other, and fled to 
the old country. While there Bella received word 
that ho had died." 

" Fortunate for her. She will never end well, 
Mr. Carr, let me tell you. Bo you know she has 
actually taught herself to play the banjo and sing 
comic songs ? I have seen her dance what ehe 
calls a chamareta, too ! I thought I should havd 
fainted. The truth is, that low, Portuguese blood 
that is in her precludes the possibility of her 
ever being a lady." 

" I know she is Portugiiese by birth," replied 
Sam, "but why does that prevent her being a wo- 
man of refinement ? " 

"Oh, those Portuguese and Italians are all 
alike, little better than gypsies. Did you never 
notice her singular delight in jewels and gew- 
gaws? She loves to deck herself in diamonds and 
all sorts of flashy stones. One day she borrowed 
my ring with the large diamond and rubv set 
in it and seemed to return it very reluctantly, I 
can nssiirp you." 

Sam stood up, his face a fiery red. 

" Yon must not say those things to me, Helen." 

" But I will Bay them. I ihould n«gl«t my 
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duty toward you as your sister's dearest friend if 
I did not. Listen to me. I will be frank, and 
tell all. Where does this creature go sometimes 
in the evening, after dark f '^ 

'' What I '' 

It was a cry of absolute terror. 

*'She has been watched. Three times within 
the last two weeks has she been known to slip 
out, as she imagined, unobserved. I can prove it 
— ^f or once I saw her myself 

He fell back in his chair and hid his face. 

Helen arose. 

** I shall add nothing now, Mr. Carr. What I 
have said has been uttered in no degree out of a 
feeling of spite. I wish your little Portuguese 
protegee all the good she can have and you all the 
good that can come of her.'' 

The stately lady then sailed out of the room. 

Sam set his teeth hard, and placed his hand 
on his tremulous heart. 

"I vow I shall not believe one word, until I 
have had proof!'' 

A servant entered. 

"Miss Helen desires to see you immediately, 
sir 1 " 

Sam ran upstairs. 

His sister was endeavoring to comfort Helen. 

"What did I say?" cried she, in a great heat. 
"What did I say? My ring with the diamond 
and ruby is gone I " 

" Gone ? You have lost it ! " 

" No, no ! The jewel case has been broken open. 
That Portuguese outcast has taken it. Here is 



a pawn ticket found on the stairway a moment 
ago r 

Bella was heard outside, ascending to her room. 
Sam rushed out frantically and confronted her. 

u 

She was just in the act of stooping. 

" What are you looking for, Bella ? ^' he asked, 
his voice hard and cold. 

She blushed and stammered confusedly. Sam 
saw that she was trembling violently. 

Helen advanced and presented the discolored 
scrap of paper. 

" Is this the object of your search? " 

" Yes ! '^ Bella cried, seizing it eagerly. Then 
recovering herself, she added, " Merciful heavens, 
what shall I do ? '' 

" What is the meaning, Bella darling, of this 
terrible mystery ? ^^ Sam asked tenderly. 

" Indeed — indeed, Sam, dearest, I don^t know 
how to explain." 

" You cannot explain." 

" I can, but I am so timid, I dare not." 

" Dare not ! Truth may dare anything — and 
I want nothing but the truth, Bella. Have you 
been deceiving me ? " 

She burst into tears. 

" What shall I say ? " she moaned. 

Poor Sam, who truly loved her, with a fright- 
ful agony written in his face answered : 

"Nothing! Wo are strangers forevermore." 

When the next morning's sun arose, Bella had 
fled from the house, none know whither. 

He * <«■ 5jj ^ * }{C 

Two years make many chancres. Sam's heart 
had not broken upon the discovery of Bella's per- 
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fidy — Helen being by had caught it in the rebonnd. 
It need not be said that they did not make a 
very happy couple. Helen was domineering^ vain 
and^ it is to be feared, capricious. Her husband, 
however, bore all in patience, and they jogged on 
quietly like the rest of the world. 

One night they visited the Academy of Music 
to hear Balfe^s beautiful opera, "The Bohemian 
Girl.^* When Arline came on, she was none other 
than poor little Bella. But oh, how changed, 
sadly, sadly changed! She sang and performed 
her part well, though; so well as to deceive Sam 
at first. Then he saw a resemblance, — it could 
not be possible, — yes, it must be. He felt more 
angry and hurt than ever before. Every scene in* 
the opera reminded him of something in her his- 
tory. 

As the curtain was about to fall there was a 
sudden commotion among the performers. Arline 
had been taken suddenly ill. Blood was seen 
gushing from her mouth as she rested in the arms 
of Thaddeus. 

Sam sprang to his feet and left Helen abruptly, 
to that lady's intense amazement and indignation. 
Another moment and he was at the stage door. 
He gained admittance and knelt frantically by the 
side of Bella who had been borne to a sofa in the 
green-room. 

She recognized him. 

''Have you come at last?^^ she asked, with a 
faint smile. ''Why did you stay away so long, 
Sam? I am dying now.*^ 

"No, no! Bella — ^my own dear love.*' 

"Ah/' she answered, in a strangely sad tone 
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of banter, ^^you never loved poor little Bella. 
You believed her guilty of that crime. If you 
had truly loved her, you would have had faith 
in her." 

"I had faith in her, unknown to myself. I 
was chafed, mad, possessed by a demon ! Don't 
die, Bella. Live, and we may both be happy 
vet." 

" It is too late, Sam ; I have been ill for months. 
This is but the end and I welcome it. But I 
believe I have yet time to explain everything. 
You will live hereafter more at peace to know 
all." 

^^Has she strength for this?" Sam asked the 
physician who stood near by. 

" I think so," was the reply. " She can live 
but on hour or two at the most. She realizes her 
own condition and it were a pity to deprive her 
of this last wish." 

" Let me know all, my darling ;" and Sam with 
his stout arm around that frail bit of humanity 
gently laid her head upon his breast. 

"I did deceive you, Sam dear, but it was for 
your own sake. My grandfather came back from 
Lisbon. He had not died as we all thought. To 
keep the knowledge of this from you — for I 
thought it would worry and grieve you — I paid 
him what money I could obtain every week. I 
would slip out after dark, when I had an oppor- 
tunity, and meet him unobserved. He was not 
satisfied. Once he followed me home, stole up- 
stairs, broke open Plelen's jewel-box and took the 
ring. He pawned it and, having spent the money, 
brought me the ticket to sell me that and obtain 
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more. I obtained it from him; but in going to 
my room, in my excitement I lost it. You know 
all the rest. Good-bye, dear. There is but a 
little longer for me to live. I feel the end fast 
approaching. Tell Helen I forgive her. As for 
you, darling, — listen ! Bend your head lower. I 
have loved you — loved you always. You won't 
forget me quite — ^will you ? " 

And, speaking these words, the smile, brighter 
and more beautiful yet lingering in her face, her 
soul went out to Goa. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A LEGEKD OF OLD PORTUGAL. 



Aiiapt«d from Uie I'ortugue 



I ot Antone Leaniln), 



In a pretty little village not three leagues dis- 
tant from Lisbon, on the highway that leads out 
from that city toward the east, there lived, some 
two hundred years ago, a certain Senhor Manuel 
de Costa. 

He hiid heen a wild gallant in his youth, but, 
after his marriage, he had reformed his vicious 
courses and now lived happily enough with his 
attached wife and their two daughters, Rosabel 
and Coquina. Equally beautiful, equally grace- 
ful, tender, pious and affectionate, they were the 
joy of their mother's heart, their father's pride 
and the admiration of the whole town. 

When thoy were ten years of age their beloved 
mother died and bequeathed thorn— precious legacy 
— to their father. His dear wife, his guide and 
counsellor departed, Senhor de Costa relapsed 
into his old, dissolute life, and the dice box dis- 
puted with the wine bottle to wrest his tranquil 
happiness from him. 
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His money, his jewels slowly melted away and 
then his land was sold to meet this donble claim of 
wine and gambling. 

Sometimes chance would favor him, and for a 
time, prosperity and plenty gladdened his house- 
hold and in his sober moments he would spend 
many happy hours with his pretty daughters. 
But he was surely and irresistibly drawn again 
and again into the fascinating circle of his dis- 
sipation and, in two years from the time of his 
wife's death, he was almost a beggar. 

About this time a stranger appeared in the 
town who called himself Dom Jos6 and said he 
was from Oporto. His face, at first sight, was 
forbidding, but he had a seductive smile and the 
cold glitter of his dark eye had an alluring power 
that few could resist. 

An adept as a gambler, in a very short time he 
stripped Senhor de Costa of his last peso and of 
every coin he could raise from relatives and 
friends. The last remnant of his property went 
and the unfortunate man played on until not 
a thing was left that he could pawn or sell, by 
which to gratify his passion. 

''Ho! Ho!" laughed Dom Jos6. ''Not a 
peso left in your pouch, Senhor de Costa — eh?'* 

"Not one) Dom Jos6! Not one! There is 
nothing left.'* 

" Nothing?*' 

" Nothing ! *' 

"Then we can play no more, my friend. A 
great pity it is too, a great pity. But stop, Sen- 
hor Manuel de Costa. An idea strikes me, a 
quaint one, too, you will allow. You have noth« 
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irg loft on earth. Suppose you stake your chance 
in the other world ? " 

" What mean you, sir ? " 

" Play for your soul, man ! I have a fancy 
to see if it's poesible to play for such an article 
flnd I'U stake a thousand pounds against it. 
What say you ? " 

"Are you serious, or do you jest?" asked Sen- 
hor de Costa, half intoxicated and in a whirl of 
excitement, 

" Serious 1 Of course not. Such a stake, of 
course, can only he played for by way of a joke; 
for how could vou tranrfer the article?" 

"Hal ha! 'True! True! But, then, what 
do you sttind to win ajjainst the thouMand 
pounds?" said Senhor de Costa, his fingcra itch- 
ing to touch the gold. i 

"The grntilieation of my fancy and the satia- 
fartinn nf a game with yo\i, Henlior, that is all," 
said the stranger, his eyeballs glowing and his 
eyebrows positively twisting and writhing like two 
diminutive snakes. 

"Well, let us play. I consent to your terms." 

Dom Jose drew a parchment from his doublet 
and, plucking his dagger from its sheath, begged 
Senhor de Costa to sign the compact with hie 
own blood. 

He did so, laughing at what he called a good 
j'est, and then the gold was staked and the two sat 
down to play. 

Senhor Manuel de Costa, his brain on fire, and 
his eyes glarl^'f like those of a madman, threw — 

"Eleven!" 1:0 cried with a wild laugh, 

*' An excellent throw ! " said Dom Josfi. " But 
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seef and he threw, grimly laughing— double 
sizes. 

"Lost! Lostl" cried Senhor de Costa. 

" Lost indeed ; yes, lost ! '^ echoed Dom Jos6. 

"However, there are a hundred pesos for you, 
for I have made a bargain,^^ and he strode from 
the room. 

Senhor Manuel de Costa, ruined body and soul, 
staggered home, and for a week, his haunts of 
vice knew him no more. 

But at last his passion, so much stronger than 
himself, drew him back and the remainder of 
his hundred pesos soon followed on the same road 
to ruin the other had travelled. 

He sat, gloomy and disconsolate, in the " hell " 
pondering, helplessly pondering as to his future 
when, suddenly looking up, he beheld Dom Jos6. 

" Ah ! my friend,*^ said the latter. " Why, you 
look quite suicidal I Distressed about the loss of 
your soul ? Why should you be ? Haven't missed 
it, have you ? '^ 

"I — ^you — ^there is something about you, Dom 
Jos6, that appalls me. What can it be ? '* 

" I have no idea, Senhor. Maybe my eyebrows. 
Peculiar shape, I know. Pooh I Never mind 
that. Are you for a turn with the dice ? ** 

" I have not a coin or a thing on earth.*' 

" Or in Heaven either I *' muttered Dom Jos6, 
Then, aloud, "Oh, but you have 1 ** 

" What ? What ? In heaven's name tell me, I 
implore you ? " 

"rU tell you. I am an odd fellow I Some 
people scrape coin together, some insects, some 
znedals, some other curiosities. Now I call my- 
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self a soul-collector. I know it is absurd and no 
one else's soul can possibly be mine, but it is my 
fancy. And now, to humor my whim, I'll stake 
two thousand pounds gold — here they are — against 
the souls of your two daughters. Two nice, deli- 
cate souls — perfect treasures for an amateur like 
me. What do you say ? " 

" He must be inad," thought Senhor de Costa. 
" Two thousand pounds, that would re-establish 
me. I would reform. I would go away. To 
Spain, anywhere to escape these evil influences. 

Fortune will favor me this time. I — I '^ and 

hesitatingly he said: "I — consent, I — consent 1'* 
and bared his arm to provide the ink necessary for 
this strange agreement. 

" Not yours this time. It must be signed with 
your daughters' own blood and their names also.'^ 

The unhappy father, blinded by his hopes of the 
bag of gold, and with his mind weakened by his 
course of life, finally conducted Dom Jose to his 
house, imposed upon the guileless children with 
some credulous tale, and the sacred compact was 
signed. 

Thoy returned to the den and soon the fatal rat- 
tle of the dice was heard, to decide this last and 
terrible game. 

As may be readily conceived, Dom Jos6 was 
again ilie winnor. 

That same night, showing ghastly and bloody 
to the holy moon, the body of Manuel de Costa 
was discovered in a wood near the town, pierced 
to the heart with his own dagger. He had com- 
mitted suicide, hut not before he had confessed all 
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to Fra Oarantia, a saintly monk of the Abbey of 
Saint Francis. 

Fra Garantia at once saw with whom he had 
to deal and recognized immediately the handiwork 
of the Evil One. 

He took his measures accordingly, prayed to 
his patron saint and abided the struggle he knew 
must come. He knew that the supposed Dcm 
Jos6 would be sure to claim the prizes he had 
won and would endeavor to compass the death 
of the two poor girls, that their souls might be 
freed from their earthly habitations and be his 
forever. 

On the very next day, Fra Garantia visited the 
desolate orphans and remained with them some 
time in prayer and intercession. 

When he left the house they also must have de- 
parted, for the inmates sought them in vain. They 
certainly went not forth with the good father who 
was seen proceeding along the highway, carefully 
leading by a silken cord two small and elegant 
deer — twin fawns, whose mild and beautiful eyes 
were turned in plaintive appeal upon the monk^s 
benignant face. 

Midway between the town and the Abbey Dom 
Jos6 suddenly appeared. 

'^ Good day, father — I am Dom Jos6 ^^ 

" I Iniow it," replied Fra Garantia. 

"You probably know then, my errand with 
you?" 

"I dol" 

" You take matters very coolly, sainted father," 
sneered Dom Jos6. 
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" Why should I not ? But let me pass. I have 
no time to tarry in idle prattle with you/' 

" You can pass, but these two little animals 
remain with me." 

" What want you with them, Evil Spirit ? What 
want you with them?" 

" Their souls ! " said Dom Jose, throwing off 
all disguise. " I won them from their father 
and claim them for mine own." 

" You waste your time and your claim is worth- 
less, for animals, as you know, have no souls. 
A vaunt ! A vaunt ! " and the monk made the sign 
of the cross, and sprinkled the deer with holy 
water. 

The Evil One saw directly that he was defeated 
by the stratagem of the monk and by the miracle 
which had been so graciously worked, and, with a 
howl of mingled rage and disappointment he dis- 
appeared and the good father calmly and happily 
proceeded to the Abbey with his charges. 

One year from this date two young maidens, 
bearing a marvelous resemblance to the two daugh- 
ters of Senhor Manuel de Costa, were living tran- 
quilly and safely in a convent at Lisbon. And 
thus was again exemplified the triumph of good 
over evil. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

SISTEB MABIE — A TALE OF THE POBTUGUESE 

COLONY. 

SiSTEB Mabie sat at work by the large ariel 
window in the convent corridor, hearing with rev- 
erent devotion, the grandly solemn tones of the 
chapel organ and, anon, smiling to herself as 
the merry voices of the little children came ring- 
ing across the playground to her quiet comer. 

It was a sweet face, that of Sister Marie^s, fair 
and unrufiBed as a summer stream, yet a face that 
made one sad withal, for it spoke so plainly of the 
total absence of lifers wide experiences and looked, 
beneath the close white cap of her holy order, too 
purely spiritual for one so young. Did such a 
face bespeak one heart-beat in common with the 
rest of warm, living humanity? 

And yet it was but a few days before that a 
quick longing toward the outer world had assailed 
Sister Marie's heart, as she saw the dark, handsome 
stranger leave — ^with his little child's kisses on his 
lips — ^those quiet walls ; and even now the restless 
feeling of weariness and discontent had arisen 
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and re-arifien, to be crushod back into the tender 
soul with a softly murmured ave. Was not BOme- 
thing better to be found beyond the pious monotony 
of this conveut routine? 

Cross thj'self, Sistttr Marie — tell thy beads and 
pray — lest it be too late soon! 

And then a tiny shadow fell aeross Sister Marie's 
work and little Hosa, the dark stranger's childj 
Btood before her. 

" What noWj little one ? " 

" Please, Sister Marie, I must go home." 

" Why, dear ? " 

"I want to see papa." 

" Can you not be happy here, dear child? Go i 
play with your companions." 

"No, no — papa only knows how to play with ] 
me. I must go away." 

"But your papa has left you here, Bosa, to ' 
become a good child and learn your lessons and 
your prayers. Do you not love to pray?" 

" No I ■"' 

"Are you not glad to hear about the Blessed 
Virgin ? " 

" Xo I " 

" Santa Marie ! Eosa, do you not vant to be 
a good girl and live one day with the holy saints 
in heaven?'' 

"No, no ! I want to go to papa. Oh, my dear, 
dear papa, Rosa wants you ! '' And, in passionate 
grief, the child threw herself on the ground at 
Sister ]\raric's feet. 

Then, with womanly tact — with some womanly 
heart throbs, too, perhaps — the gentle nun lifted 
the sobbing child to her knees. 
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^ *' Tell me of your home and of your papa, dar- 

And Sosa, in her sweet, childish tongue told of 
her beautiful home in the large and noisy city, and 
of the idolized father, who, through sense of duty, 
had cent his little one to be educated by less in- 
dulgent hearts than his own. Even, with lowered 
voice and awe-struck wonder in her great blue 
eyes, of the fair young mother of whom she knew 
only by heresay, but at the mention of whose name 
the father's face grew pale and sad, because Qod 
had made her cold and dead upon, earth that her 
epirit might live with him in Heaven. 

And from that time there grew a strong bond 
of sympathy between those two and, every day at 
sunset, the little child would climb upon the 
Sister's knee and talk of her distant home until 
a new emotion, strange and unexplained, grew up 
in Sister's Marie's breast and she learned to love 
that happy time and that lisping voice more than 
the holy vesper hour ; more, even, than the grand, 
inspired tones of the chapel organ. 

Something new and vague had crept into the 
hitherto passionless life — ^the innocence of a little 
child, thought, in her simplicity, the young girl. 
But could the inexperienced heart guess ite new 
secret? 

And the days wore on, the bright summer faded 
into winter, and Bosa's father came again to visit 
his little daughter at the convent. 

" It is papa, Sister Marie — ^here is papa I " waa 
the child's joyous cry as his figure stepped from 
the carriage. In another moment she was in 
his arms and Sister Marie had turned away to hide 
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something that burned Bpon her cheek for the 
firnt time — pomethiug that came with u deep shame 
ininf;led in its joy — for she knew now that she 
loved the dark, handsome stranger. 

It was a rash and unreasoning love, kindled 
from the romance of a Bupproased nature; but 
how many lives have proved such a worship pos- 
sible 1 

And then Eosa told of all their happy hours 
in the pleasant, ariel window of the old convent • 
and Sister Marie blushed again as, with his bright 
and quiet emile, Senhor Silvera thanked her for 
all her tender care of his motherless little one, and i 
(.he kind superintendent, Sister Francilla, added 
words of commendation for her favorite pupil. 
Again, imseen by him, she watched his retreating 
form and a wild — and to her innocence a wicked 
wish — arose to go forth into that wide world in 
which he toiled and lived, to live and toil with 
and for him ; so distasteful had her hitherto loved 
quietude suddenly become. 

And from that day forth was no more peace of 
mind or heart for Sister Marie, for her life was 
henceforward a traitor to all it had hitherto known. 
Not even through the holy confessional could she 
find i-est, for she dared not confess to this and bo 
for her was no absolution. To her rigidly edu- 
cated mind love was a crime! Pray thy cold 
prayers, poor Sister, and fast and do penance- 
perchance in these may praee be found at last. 

But one day Rosa came with tearful eyes and 
eohhing voice and told her friend woeful tidings 
for both. 

" I am to have a new mamma and papa is com- 
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ing to take me away. Oh, Sister Marie, 1 want 
no mother but you. I want to stay with you al- 
ways.'* 

It was true, and in a few days he was to come 
for the last time and take his child, — and she 
should see them no more forever. 

But when he came it was a mournful day at the 
convent and a sad time for him, for his little 
daughter lay ill, and the fever that was wasting 
her slender frame would not end until it had 
quieted the childish heart and sealed the heavy 
eyes for eternity. 

And they two, father and friend, with good 
Sister Francilla, sat and watched their darling, 
and the whole convent was hushed to whispers, for 
all loved the stranger's gentle child. 

But when evening came the flush faded out of 
the burning cheeks, the little lips grew thin and 
white, and the weary eyes imclosed for a short 
while before taking leave of this worid forever. 
Bosa knew her father and Sister Marie turned 
away with a prayer for the only two upon the 
earth for whom she cared with that passion which 
the world calls love. 

*' Sister Marie, come here,*' said the child feebly. 
"Do vou know I am going to Qod?'* 

« Bosa I '' 

'^And yet I would rather stay a little while 
longer with you and papa— only a little while. 
Is that wicked ? '' • 

'^0, no, darling,'* said Sister Francilla kindly, 
with tears. 

A strangely wistful expression came over the 
little pale features. 
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" I shall never see my new mother now, but my 
own mamma — she will be in heaven waiting for 
me. Oh, papa and Sister Marie, when I am dead, 
love each other for my sake. Promise! — quick." 

*^We will, darling," answered her father, 
solemnly, as he turned toward the kneeling nun. 
Then their eyes met — and in one brief look was 
betrayed the saddest secret that woman's heart 
can know and man's realize — a life's worship given 
and unreturned. A deathly pallor overspread the 
young man's face. 

" What have I done ! " he asked, like one stricken 
with a blow. 

But Sister Marie turned from him, and wrung 
her hands in speechless agony and shame. 

" Will you not speak ? " he asked hurriedly. 
'' What is this that I have done ? " 

" You ! — nothing," were the words forced from 
her. 

" For Heaven's sake, for the sake of my dying 
child, has word or deed of mine brought this trou- 
ble upon you?" 

^^ No, no," she sobbed in agony. 

^^ And yet " he began, and paused. 

^Tity me ! " she implored through her white 
lips. " My life was so sad, so lonely, and you 
came like soTnethin^]^, almost from another world 
— and Rosa talked of you and I listened, and — oh 
what wonder that I loved you ! Have pity — and 
you too, Sister Francilla, have pity. Do not 
shame me more than I can bear." 

But sterner and colder grew Sister Francilla's 
look. The little child raised herself feebly and 
gazed wonderingly from one to the other. And^ 
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oh, the sorrowing tenderness that grew in the 
stranger's dark eyes as he looked upon the beau- 
tiful head bowed so low for him. 

"God bless youl^* he said. "Had we met 
earlier, I should surely have loved one so fair and 
good. Now it is too late, for another, no less 
lovable, is my betrothed bride. The Heaven in 
which you trust will be your help, sweet Sister.^^ 

And then Bosa's childish voice came brokenly 
in its last, earthly words: 

"I do not know what all this means, only. 
Sister Francilla, do not be angry — ^and papa and 
Sister Marie, come and kiss me. I can see heaven 
now, and mamma — ^papa darling, good-bye.^' 

Aud with her tiny arms around her father^s 
neck, and the light of the Holy City upon her 
baby face, the little child fell asleep. 

Another day, and the sad father followed the 
small white cofBn from the convent gates that 
closed upon him forever. As the chapel organ 
rolled out its solemn peal, one, low-sobbed bless- 
ing mingled with the mournful Miserere and a 
prayer for all that Heaven might bestow of good 
went forth with the pale young stranger upon 
his homeward way, from lips that should hence- 
forward utter his name no more forever. 

And Sister Marie 1 The convent has buried her 
secret. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SMUGGLER OF ST. JORGE. 

" Manuel, for my sake please do not go ! " 

"Why, Tiota, do not be so foolish, I have 
promised you that this will be my last trip." 

" You said so before, and now you are making ■ 
the trip again." 

" Yes, true, Tinta ; but not on my own account. 
My father's friend, and my friend, has been taken 
suddenly ill and, at present, is unable to go him- 
pelf. He has laid out a large sum in the pur- 
chase on the other side and the cargo is already 
waiting to be received on board. He has im- 
plored me not to leave him in his helplesBDese. 
We have been associated together now for three 
years and his money has helped me to make my 
own. My honor would not allow me to do other- 
wise than go. It will be but a few weeks and thea 
my occupation will be gone." 

" Supposing it is, Manuel. You say that you 
have money and, even if you had not, I wonld 
rather see you a beggar than follow the life of 
a smuggler any longer." 
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'* Well, my dear girl, I swear to you that this 
trip will truly be my last/* 

" When do you sail ? *' 

" To-night, dearest." 

" I knew it,** she said, with a calnmees of voice, 
and an anxious and beseeching look. " There will 
now come what I do not know, and cannot guess 
at, but some dreadful evil that I have felt in my 
heart all the years that you have been in this 
business. Will you be warned? Will you be 
saved the dreadful something that is going to hap- 
pen? No, you will not, I can see by your face. 
Shall I throw myself at your feet, on my knees, 
and implore you to desist for the sake of your 
soul and of your God — and oh, Manuel !— of your 
poor, miserable Tinta ? No, I will not, for it will 
avail nothing; you have made up your mind, you 
will go, you will return, and then— oh, Manuel, 
you must not go ! ** Laying both hands upon his 
shoulders she looked wildly into his face and, in 
a whisper so filled with tertible yet indefinite 
meaning that her lover shuddered, continued, — 
" Say you will not ? ** 

"Tinta, be reasonable,** said Manuel, endeav- 
ering to control himself, for he felt a thrill of 
superstition steal over him — "My life has been 
a bit irregular, I know, but I am going to better 
it as I tell you. And what matters it if a few 
more weeks are spent in the same old way? It 
will neither add to nor detract from a reputation 
which is not already stainless.** 

"Oh, Manuel, I do not know what it is, but a 
something tells me that you nvust not go. Do say 
you will not!** 



" Tinta Avella," cried Manuel, " you must calm 
yourself 1 This is frenzy. Wby, you aet like 
one bereft o£ reason. I am in duty bound to 
make this trip and make it I shall, even if it coat 
me my life. But I promise you, by the Bleesod 
A'irgin, it shall be the last. In a month's time 
I will be back, you will meet me with open arms 
and, together we will enter upon a now life in 
which there will not rest the shadow of a sus- 
picion. Good-bye, my love, until then," and, with 
one fond embrace, Manuel Cordova turned and 
haslily left her. 

The smuggler was correct in regard to the time 
he would he absent for it was just three days 
over the four weeks he had allowed when the 
little schooner, Mary Teresa, well loaded with 
goods from tlie French shore, neared the rough 
coast of St. Jorge. It was pitch dark and low 
water, the best time for landing goods in the 
manner intended. It was their habit to bring 
a fairly good cargo in addition to the smuggled 
goods, which latter were always landed in the 
night, and the next morning the schooner would 
discharge her legitimate cargo the same as any 
lawful trader. For three years had Manuel Cor- 
dova Rarried on the business and, although sus- 
picion pointed to him, he had nei'er been caught 
in any of his smuggling operations which had 
netted him a profitable sum. Tinta Avella was 
of good family in St. Jorge and had loved the 
young sailor from his boyhood up. Her mother 
was dead and hiT father allowed her to associate 
with hjm, for they had been neighbors and chil- 
dren together and, aside from the stain on hia 
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reputation of smuggling, he was a fair example 
of the young men of the island. 

He loved Tinta truly and they had been be- 
trothed for a year past, but she never would con- 
sent to marry him until he gave up smuggling for 
good and all, and it was theii* intention, if he had 
not gone on this last trip, to have been wedded 
the coming month. 

The Ma/ry Teresa hauled to off the rock-bound 
shore; a signal light flashed far up on the cliff. 
It informed those on the vessel that their accom- 
plices on the land were expecting them and were 
ready to do their part. The wind was off shore 
and a lofty point of land projecting far out at 
sea hid the little schooner from view of those on 
other vessels anchored off the port of St. Jorge. 
Ever3rthing was as favorable as could be wished 
for such an undertaking. Two boats came off' 
manned by a dozen stout fellows, the schooner's 
hatches were taken off and the discharging of the 
contraband cargo began at once. Case after case 
was taken from the hold and conveyed to a place 
of safety on the shore. It was on one of these 
trips that Captain Cordova, his mate and several 
of the men went ashore in one of the boats. For- 
getting his usual prudence the Captain ordered 
some lights struck to facilitate the work. This 
was usually done in the dark. The sight was an 
unusual and animated one, the lights rushing and 
flaring amongst the rocks as though borne by the 
night flends themselves, the strange, wild faces 
of the men illumined for a moment by the light, 
then disappearing in the gloom; the black over- 
hanging cliffs, their fantastic summits only faintly 
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iiljsrrvablc fiir ovorhnad agnintit Ihe blue sky, 
iliu hoaii^L' nmrin;; of the troubled sea and tbe por- 
tenUius flasbiug of tlie spray all conferred a char- 
acter of Ktrange interest to the picture. In the midst 
of all the hurry and confusion the voice of their 
commander suddenly broke upon their ears, " Out 
with the lights, lads, quick, be lively 1" A mo- 
ment later all was darkness and not a sound was 
heard save that ereatcd by the wind and wave. 
Soon, however, the pound of voices, and hurrying 
footsteps were dctoeted in the near distance. 

The mate, who at the first warning hastened up 
the pathway some distance to reconnoitre, now 
camo running back and, with a terrible oath 
shouted out, " There are not a dozen of them, lads. 
Draw your pistols, and at thcni!" 

"Hold there," cried Ciiptain Manuel, "by all 
that is good and Iioly, the fir^t man that disputes 
my authority, him will I shoot down like a dog. 
Jump amongst the rocks, you landsmen, and dis- 
appear. Let tiiose that belong to the ship 
shove off, there will he no fight with the coast 
guards to-night, if I can help it." So quickly 
were Ihe ordcru ohcycil that, by the time the gov- 
emnu'nt ofReials arrived on the scene of action, the 
shore party bad entirely diwippeared and one boat- 
load pushed i>n'. Tbe captain was just about step- 
ping idjourd tbe other houl, llie last man to take 
ills place, when Ihe leader of Ihe coast guards, 
calling upon him to surretider, struck bim a blow 
over the licad that ahiio-^t knocked him into the 
Boa. Grasping him by the throat, they wore soon 
rolling in the boHom of Ihe boat hut, before others 
of Ihe goveruiiient parly could get aboard, they had 
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drifted so far with the receding tide as to be some 
fifty yards or more from the beach. Captain 
Manuel had been half stunned by the blow and 
was uncertain whether there were others in the 
mel6e or not. The struggle was a fierce but brief 
one, the coast guard rolled against the gunwale 
of the boat and^ by an almost superhuman effort, 
the smuggler captain bent the body over it. The 
next moment a smothered cry and the splash of the 
body in the cold waters told the event. The boat 
was by this time some distance off shore. Not 
a shot had been fired. Evidently the revenue men 
were afraid if they fired in the dark they ftiight hit 
their companion, and the smugglers dared not 
disobev the command of the man who told them 
he would kill the first one that fired a shot. 

For a few moments the captain lay with his 
arms resting upon the gunwale, gazing into the 
waters before him in a half-dazed way, then, sud- 
denly arousing from his lethargy, he gave orders 
for his men to row him around the point and land 
at the nearest spot to St. Jorge. On reaching 
the beach he leaped ashore. **Mate,^' said he, 
" what goods are left on board, I resign to you ; 
land them where you will. I have made my last 
trip as a smuggler,^' and, springing up the cliff, 
he was lost to view before they had recovered 
from their astonishment. ** His companions were 
with him,^' murmured the captain; "their boats 
could not have been far off. I did not strike him 
hard ; he is a good swimmer and I see no reason 
why he should not be all right. Still " — the cold 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow as he 
hurried along but the heaviness of his heart gave 
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ilm lio to his llirjiiglitw. Ho miulo his way by 
the shortest cut to the houi-e of Antonio Avella, 
in an agony of mind it would he hard to descrilw. 
It waa late when he arriTcd. Senhor Avella van 
ftway from home but Tinta was up and dressed 
as Ihongh awaiting him. Ilcr face and figure 
had lost their well-rounded proportions, her conn- 
teniinee hore an agonizing look, her eyes were wild 
and aniioua, not a tinge of color was vlsihle in 
her chceJi. 

They stood, silently, and looked at each other 
intently for some moments, as though reading 
strange things in each other's faces. " You look 
sick, Tinta dearest," i<aid Manuel, preesing her 
to liis heart, "hut we shall he happy now, I have 
maile my last trip." 

" I know it, Manuel," jind phe looked into his 
face with a deep, strange meaning, "It ia all 
over then, and well ovrr !" 

"I hope so," replied Manuel; and they sank 
again into silence. "Look here, darling," he said 
at length, "what has come over you in my 
absence, — you act so strange. You are not the 
same Tinta I left a few, short weeks ago. Here 
I am, safe and sound, with nothing to mar the 
snecf'ss of my trip save a slight accident that 
happened in the cove. We were attacked by the 
coast guards and a man was knocked overboard 
into the sea; only a (lucking at the worst. My 
hands are now ivashed of Ihe Ijusiness forever and 
T fni'l ihankful for il. My former profits from 
Die trade arc f.uflicienl. I shull sell the vessel 
and we will settle down now and be happy. But 
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why this sad^ pale face? Has anything gone 
wrong with you at home? ^ 

'^ I could almost be happy, Manuel/* said Tinta, 
trying to be composed, ^^ when I realize that you are 
no longer what you have been, but,** her voice trem- 
bled, " my brother has been appointed to a com- 
mand in the coast service here/* Manuel started 
and turned pale. ^'I expect him every moment. 
You know he has been away from home for years 
and, but lately, returned from service at Lisbon. 
I know you wUl like him, he is so brave, so manly 
and so good.** At this instant a loud noise was 
heard in the hallway, as of several persons car- 
rying some heavy object and, soon after, a serv- 
ant entered the room with a look of horror on her 
face, and exclaimed : " A man has been murdered 
at the cove ! ** Tinta did not shrink or start, 
but calmly fixed her eyes upon her lover, who 
sank pale, faint and soul-stricken into a chair. 
*'I knew it, my presentiment has come true!** 
she said, sitting down beside him and taking his 
hands in her own so cold and clammy. *'You 
could not promise not to go, not to do it, it Was 
so willed. Oh, God, have mercy ! ** By the pres- 
sure of the crowd in the hall, the room door was 
thrown open. Tinta started to her feet and ran 
toward the object in their midst. The crowd 
sought to prevent her approach and cried, " Shut 
the door ! ** but, heeding them not, she forced her- 
self in their midst and obtained a view of the 
body. She turned without a word and beckoned 
to her lover who still sat, horror-stricken, in his 
chair. He rushed to her side, clasped her in his 
trembling arm? and fixed upon her dosing eyes a 
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look of love, horror, and despair. He then laid 
her gently down by the lifeless body of her brother 
— the dead by the dead. In another moment 
Manuel Cordova had left the house, and was never 
seen or heard of more in St. Jorge. 

Some years later, a broken-down man with hair 
white as snow, countenance pale and careworn, 
like one that had passed through intense mental 
suffering, appeared in the Portuguese colony. 
Possessed of some means, he opened a little shop 
for the sale of small wares and lived quietly and 
honestly. His past life was a mystery to his 
most intimate friends. Some said that he came 
from Lisbon, others from the colonies ; but, under 
an assumed name, none ever recognized in him 
the once daring smuggler of St. Jorge. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE HUNCHBACKS OF LISBON — ^A LEGBND OF OLD 

PORTUGAL. 

Adapted from the Portuguese. 

In the merry days of old, there once dwelt in 
the beautiful city of Lisbon, a hunchback who fol- 
lowed the calling of a tailor. He was very lit- 
tle, almost a dwarf. Very deformed, even for a 
hunchback. Very bad tempered and very jealous. 
His wife, a comely woman, was a complete slave 
to his caprices and, between his bad temper and 
jealousy, her life was made an almost unbearable 
burden to her. 

Their house was in a little, narrow and steep 
street leading to the river. As very few people 
cared to live in that locality they had few neigh- 
bors, and the poor wife in her loneliness knew 
neither peace nor happiness. 

One holiday when her husband had gone out 
to drink and carouse with a party of his dissolute 
friends, she, feeling most disconsolate, sat by the 
open window, sighing and thinking of her happy 
girlhood when with the other village maidens 
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dancing through the meadows, or at the rustic 
festivals, she sang almost from morn 'til eve; 
anil, groaning in spirit as she compared those 
happy days with her present weary existence. It 
happened that the sounds of singing came to her 
ears, and, going to the door, she looked down 
the street and saw, on the bridge that crossed 
the river, three little hunchbacks, handsomely 
dressed and very much resembling each other, 
singing away as merrily as though there was not 
an unhappy wife in the whole wide world. 

They were evidently strolling players who sang 
for their livelihood. Their songs pleased her, for 
they carried her back to the joyous days of her 
youth when she herself with light heart and 
cheery voice sang gleeful songs. 

SlioTild she call them in to sing for her, and 
join her voice to theirs? It would probably be 
Bome hours before her husband would return. 
She hesitated for some time but, finally, decided 
and called to the hunchbacks to come up to the 
honse. 

They came promptly, and the tailor's wife set 
her best paptry before them, and also a sup of 
old wine. For llie next hour they had a merry 
time singing together, such a time as the tailor's 
dwelling had never known before. 

The hunchbacks were great topers and the wina 
was soon gone. The tailor's wife set out to go 
to the inn for another measure. She had hardly 
left llio house before slie saw her hu^hand at the 
f<iot of the street, making for home, and she 
could fcc by tlio way he walked that he was very 
nmch the worse for the liquor he had drunk. 
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She hurried back in the greatest fear and dis- 
may, for this little hunchback was so furiously 
jealous, and possessed of such a violent temper 
that she feared he would kill her in his insane 
rage should he find a man in the house. And 
to discover the three dwarfs there! *'May the 
saints protect me ! ^' she cried. 

She hastily informed the trio of her dilemma 
and they, being timid little fellows, shared her 
alarm, being equally fearful for their own as well 
as her safety. 

What could be done? It was too late to go 
out of the house by the front door, and alas! as 
luck would have it, there was no back door. 

There was, however, a large cupboard in the 
room, with three compartments, each big enough 
to hold one of the little men, and they willingly 
enough were crammed in by the now thoroughly 
frightened wife, who covered them with the cloths 
and garments of the tailoring trade which were 
kept in the cupboard, promising to set them free 
so soon as her husband should leave the house 
again. 

The closet doors were scarcely closed when her 
husband entered. 

*'What is the matter with you, hussy? What 
are you frightened about ?^' he cried in a loud, 
shrill voice. 

"Nothing, my love,** said she, still trembling, 
" I am sure I have no reason to look frightened.** 

"If you have no reason to look frightened, 
I'll give you a reason for looking red,** and he gave 
her a smart cuflE on the ear and laughed heartily 
at his own coarse wit. 
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The tlirce hunclibacka irerc glad enough to 
be out of this cruel man's way, and so timorous 
were they that they fairly quaked lest he should 
discover them. 

The bewildered wife, though frightened, tried 
vainly various feminine devices to induce her 
lord and master to return to his fellow carousers, 
hut he stopped and stopped and scolded and found 
fault and abused her until darkness set in. The 
poor woman was almost beside herself, particularly 
when she thought of the dwarfs shut up in their 
narrow and stilling prison. 

At length, just as the bells had stopped ringing 
for vespprs, the little tailor, with a few parting 
words of abuse, strutted out. He was no sooner 
out of sight than the excited woman rushed to 
the cupboard and opened the first door with trem- 
bling hands. 

" Come out at once, my husband is gone ! " she 
cried. 

No answer. 

" Come, be quick," she cried. " Wake up. Are 
you asleep?" 

Still she received no answer. 

She tore away the cloths and garments that 
covered the poor little hunchback, and he fell 
forward in her arras stone dead. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she opened the 
other compartments as fast as possible and found 
to her intense horror and fright that she was alone 
in the house with three dead men of whose murder 
she would more than likely be accused. " Oh, 
Blessed Virgin!" she screamed, as Rhe fell on 
her knees in earnest supplication, " What a mis- 
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fortune to fall upon me, all for the sake of a 
little music! What will become of me? The 
Lord deliver me from hunchbacks! If this is 
discovered the magistrate will not spare me ! Holy 
Virgin, how unhappy I am ! " 

As she lamented, wringing her hands, she went 
to the door and found sitting upon the steps, a 
water-carrier of the city, a man of large stature 
and great strength. He had nothing to do and 
nothing to drink and sat stupidly staring at the 
moon. A sudden idea struck the luckless wo- 
man. "Ho! my friend," said she. "Will you 
awake and do me a service ? " 

"Yea, that I will, if you pay me," said the 
honest fellow. 

"ni give you a silver crown." 

" What would you have me do ?" 

" FU tell you. There has come into my house 
this night a villainous little hunchback to rob and 
probably murder me. He hid himself in my cup- 
board yonder, and died there like a caged rat. 
Now I want you to get rid of the body." 

"FU soon do that for you," said the simple 
water-carrier. " Get me a sack." 

The sack was found, the dead man packed in 
the same and hoisted on the strong shoulders of 
the water-carrier. In a few minutes he was again 
on the bridge where a short time previously he 
was singing so merrily. A heavy plunge and, 
" good-bye, hunchback I " 

Meanwhile the poor woman, inspired by neccb- 
sity, had thought out a most ingenious plan for 
further action. She dragged hunchback number 
two into the compartment just occupied by num- 
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iier one aud, wlion tlie simple carrier returned 
for his money slic Eaid: "Oh, no! You have 
let him eseape and he is back, through the help 
of the Evil One most likely, in his closet again. ' 

" What ! " said the water-carrier, scratching his 
head. 

"Look!" said she, opening the cupboard. 

" There he is sure enough ! That is odd, sure, 
I threw him into the river and it is deep enough 
hy the bridge fo drown any body. He must have 
swum out again when I turned away. Well, I'll 
drown him this time ! " and, taking up Number 
Two, he marched off again, not at all pleased 
with his double trouble. And now for Number 
Three ! The dame dragged the dead body into 
the kitchen and placed it in a sitting posture 
near tlie fire. She had hardly accomplished her 
task before the carrier returned with his empty 
sack and demanded his pay. 

" I will give it to thee willingly," she cried, 
" but first wilt thou not drink a measure of 
cider?" 

" That will I," cried the water-carrier, who was 
most thirsty after his hard labors. 

"Get thee into the kitchen, good sir, and draw 
for thyself." 

Promptly he went, and promptly he shouted 
with wonder to see that slippery little hunchback 
back again before him, warming his toes at the 
glowing (ire. 

"The Evil One, the Evil One!" he cried, and 
the good woman, with well-feigned fear, ran into 
the kitchen and added her cries of alarm to hie. 
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At last, recovering from his fright, the honest 
water-carrier cried : 

"Never fear, my good woman, it shall never 
be said that Tony Valur has been frightened out 
of his wits by an accursed hunchback. I'll drown 
you, my friend, this time, rest assured, and you 
will lie on the bottom of the river like a dead 
catl^' and, angrily seizing him, he strode oflE to 
the bridge and for the third time east liis sup- 
posedly enchanted burden into the flood, watching 
the water to see if he reappeared. 

Of course the body did not come up again 
and the water-carrier satisfied that he had this 
time performed his errand in a proper manner, 
returned to the house growling but contented. 

" There is your money, good sir," said the tail- 
or's wife, " and my thanks, as well, go with it." 
And it was with a heart most thaiJcful that she 
gave the poor fellow his due, feeling that to him 
alone was she indebted for freedom from the 
perilous flight. 

The water-carrier took his departure, after 
thanking her, and went lumbering down the street 
pondering upon his strange adventure and the 
good luck that had so recently befallen him. He 
had hardly reached the foot of the street, when 
whom should he see coming toward him, singing 
lustily at the top of his voice, in the best of humor 
from the wine he had been drinKing, but the 
hunchback tailor, husband to the woman he had 
but just left. 

"By the Evil One!" cried the water-carrier, 
stopping to gaze a^ the apparition. " Three times, 
thou imp of Satan, have I cast thee into the river, 
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and three timcn lia.-t thou come up again. Thitik- 
est thou to defeat nie like this? By my soul I 
wil! finish thee this time or drown myself instead. 
I'll break thy arms and legs, thou little villain, 
and we will see then if thou wilt swim the river." 

And, leaping upon the dumfounded little tail- 
or, he did beat him with such fury that very soon 
there was no life left in him and he had not even 
time to cry for help. Then, raising hira upon 
his sturdy shoulders, he carried him to the river 
bank, gave him a throw, and in a moment more he 
was lost to eight beneath the dark waters. 

" For the fourth time, thou imp of Satan, have 
I cast thee into the waters," cried Antone, who 
thought ho had never before so battled with the 
Evil One. 

Again he wended his way back to the house of 
the good dame. 

"What dost thou want, my good man," ehe 
cried. " Did I not pay thee thy due? " 

"Thou did so, hut he came back again." 

" Who came back ? " 

" The little hunchback, who, by my soul, I be- 
lieve is related to ths devil himself, I met him 
at tho foot of the street, cominff np here, and I 
know if I did not vani|uis}i him lie would kill me. 
So I fell upon him and, after beating the life out 
of him entirely, I again east him into the river, 
and I swear by my patron saint that he is done 
for this time and will neither trouble thee nor 
me again." 

Then the woman comprehended that it vraa her 
cruel husband whom the water-carrier liad this 
time disposed of, but in her heart she grieved not, 
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as indeed, after suffering so from his cruelty, why 
should she? 
"My good man," said she to the carrier, "I 

Said thee well for thy trouble with the first three 
unchbacks. I will give thee double the amount 
ior thy trouble with the last one." She gave 
fiim the money and he departed, well contented 
with the good luck that had befallen him that 
night. 

In less than a week's time the good dame was 
happy again in her own village, and, in a year's 
time, she was married to a young and good-look- 
ing peasant. They bought a lot of land and a 
cottage with the tailor's savings and lived happy 
ever afterward, though the new husband always 
wondered why his wife would never cross a certain 
bridge, when they sometimes journeyed to and 
from the city of Lisbon. And the writer of chron- 
icles of that ancient city testified that this is a true 
narrative of the events as they transpired at that 
time. 



Senhor Antone. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TONT OASACKA'b KIT. 



He was known in the colony by the name of 
poor Caaacka. It never occurred to any one that 
it might be better to call him by some other name. 
As "poor Casaeka " they knew him, as "poor 
CasBcka " they spoke of him, as " poor Casacka " 
he was of them and with them, a disappointed, 
ill-to-do artist among his fellow colonists, as eeedy 
as any and l!ie saddest of them all. 

But Tony Casacka hiid not always been " poor 
Casacka," nor the kind of man that would natu- 
rnlly excite pity. He had been well reared in the 
old cnuntry. A gentleman's son, he had married 
a chorus girl. How came he to do it? was a 
question often asked. Casacka'a friends, however, 
ninfinanimmisly furgave him wlien they saw tlie 
chorus frirl ho had married. .\ veritable god- 
dess of the diiwii! What a creature I 

I wel! renu'uilier. Ilie tirst lime I ever saw her, 
how she tlontcd in npoti the stage as Undine! 
Her beautiful pildt^n tresses, that sparkled as 
the light tonchcii them, great blue eyes, an earnest, 
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^xpregsive f ac^ a form at once light and f nll^ and^ 
in the motion of the dance^ a poetic, a matchless 
grace! 

Things went along charmingly with Casacka 
for nearly four years. One day he appeared, 
brimming over with excitement, and joyously in- 
formed us that his wife had that morning pre- 
sented him with a little daughter. " A good look- 
ing child, too,'' said Tony; "the picture of its 
mother.'' 

A couple of months later, in speaking of 
Casacka and his baby, Antone Ferrera and I made 
•up our minds that it would be the proper thing 
for us to call around and see it, and, as there was 
no time better than the present, we decided to 
go that very afternoon. 

As we walked along, we conjectured in our 
minds what sort of a baby this one of Casacka's 
promised to be. We fully expected it to be good 
looking, as Estella, the mother, was a rare creature, 
and Casacka, himself, was not bad looking. Lit- 
tle ttid we dream, as we passed our nonsensical 
remarks, what we were about to meet with. 

We rang the bell of the neat little cottage. 
After waiting a few moments, the door was opened 
by the servant girl. She was deathly pale and 
crying bitterly. 

*'0h, thank (Jod you have come, Senhors. I 
am so glad ! " sobbed she, recognizing us, *' for I 
can't do nothing at all with Senhor Casacka ! He 
is just like a crazy man, he is, and no wonder ! " 

*'Why, Bosa, what ails him?" we demanded 
breathlessly. 

" The young missus died this morning," sobbed 
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tlie girl. " So suddun like, yon know, an' un- 
'spected; and Tony lie's tearing his hair, this 
minuit. He is laying on tho bedroom floor all 
alone an' I am scared he's going to take his 
life." 

AYe hnrried upstairs iollowed by Rosa, still 
weeping and wringing her hands. 

I can pee, now, Casacka's face as it looked that 
day. His hair bung dishevelled about bis cheeks, 
his complexion was a ghastly, grayish hue and his 
eyes had a vacant look almost idiotic. When we 
opened the chamber door, we saw that he lay pros- 
trate upon the floor. For some minntes he did 
not stir hnt, finally, he rose mechanically, sat 
down at a table and, resting his head upon his 
hands, stared vacantly before him. We remained 
for some little time, during which he never moved, 
spoke, nor gave any outward token of being aware 
of our presence. 

We learned from Rosa that about ten o'clock 
that morning, hearing loud cries and recognizing 
her master's voice, she had rushed into the apart- 
ment where Estella, his wife, and her infant slept. 
Here she found Tony beside her bed, tearing his 
hair, beating his heart, hut seeming utterly un- 
able to reply to her questions, while he continued 
to call wildly upon the dead woman who lay there 
with one arm around her moaning infant, but 
white, cold, and still. 

Poor Capacka had a long illness following the 
death of his wife. Antone and I continued to 
call upon him. After his recovery he remained 
in seclusion and did not attend to his professional 
duties. He seemed to have lost all ambition, al- 
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thougH, previous to his wife's death, after theit 
honeymoon, he had worked very assiduously. 

After a time I feared that our visits were not 
always welcome. There seemed to be a coldness 
in the way that Tony received us that would in- 
dicate this. Antone refused to accompany me 
longer but I still continued to go. I pitied poor 
little Catherine, or, as her father insisted upon 
calling her, '' Kit." 

The child grew fast. What great black eyes 
she had! She would look up at me, long and 
earnestly, hold out her little hands toward me, 
and begin cooing quietly. She never seemed to 
have her rightful share of merriment and playful- 
ness like most children. 

I often asked Senhor Antone to drop in with 
me and see Casacka but he would always shrug 
his shoulders and say : " I don't lite the way things 
look. Why doesn't Tony go to work? He has a 
daughter to look after and bring up in a decent 
kind of way. I believe the man has taken to 
drink." 

Antone was plain spoken, although a better 
hearted man never lived. If Casacka or any other 
man in the colony were in want, none would re- 
spond quicker than he. I scorned the thought 
but watched still closer over Kit. If Antone was 
correct in his surmises, what would become of 
the little one? 

Finally, I had proof that was convincing. An- 
tone was right. 

I will not follow Tony's downward career nor 
the cruel indifference he manifested toward his 
child. I pleaded with him. It did no good. 
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Only promi^eE made, to be broken as goon ae I 
was ont of sight. He grew more and more de- 
jected and looked Eeedier and seedier. I could 
plainly Fee that the litlie one's opportunities for 
the fMlTire grew lesE and lets. 

At last, one day, without apprising any one of 
hi:; plane. Casacka. taking with him his daughter, 
and the Etill faithful Bo^a, who had been liie 
a mother to the child, left Lie apartments and 
disappeared. I failed to trace them. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

THE CIBOUS GIBL — I FIND KIT — A TRUE SEBOINB. 

Pabt n. 

As the years passed, I thought very often of 
Kit, trace of whom I had never discovered since 
the day that Casacka took his departure. Many 
a time I have stopped on the street and looked 
back at some dark-eyed, golden-haired girl, fancy- 
ing a resemblance to the lost one, only to find it a 
vagary. Kifs face never came. 

Sometimes, after my day^s work was done, I 
would remain in my office, glad of the opportunity 
to be by myself. Sometimes I would read, at 
other times write, and often do simply nothing but 
indulge my own idle thoughts. An old woman, 
a worthy, kind-hearted soul who swept and dusted 
my rooms, would look in and, seeing me solitary, 
as she called it (I had what she called " lonesome 
ways^^), would venture, with many and profuse 
apologies, to sit down. She would evidently try 
to entertain me by talking of the manners and 
customs of that portion of the city's inhabitants 
among whom she lived — she called it living — she 
dwelt in a tenement house. I often bestowed upon 
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her a gift of fruit, or ?ome other delicacy that I 
knew she could not afford. She would always 
Ihank me profusely, and divide my gift into two 
portions, telling me that one was for "a 
girl that there wasn't two of, no, sir, not on this 
earth." Then she would tell me how this won- 
derful girl, who was an orphan, acted in the 
theatre, what astonishing feats she performed in 
mid air, what risks she ran, what a truly good 
girl she was, how great was her devotion to a 
little boy, the child of a widow in ill health. The 
good woman never hy any chance mentioned the 
girl's name, and I, listening to her stories in a 
dreamy kind of way, never summoned up enough 
interest to ask it. We were chatting together one 
evening, rather later than usual, when the fire 
alarm suddenly sounded. Mrs. Nixon listened a 
moment, then started to her feet crying, " That 
is ray street, sir I God help those children if it 
ehould be that house!" 

In another moment we were both hurrying, as 
fast as our legs could carry us, toward the place 
indicated. As Mrs. Nixon had feared, the place 
where the fire was raging was a tenement house, 
one of those overcrowded, miserable apologies for 
a dwelling that afforded a bare shelter for the 
poorest of the poor, and a mint for the miserly, 
grasping owner or landlord. The flames had 
spread rapidly, for such buildings are a veritable 
tinder-bos. It would appear that every room in 
the rickety old dwelling must be consumed. The 
firemen had already begun work with deserving 
energy and the bystanders said not an inmate re- 
mained within the blazing structure. 
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But Mrs. Nixon was ill at ease. She searched 
the crowd in a vain effort to find her proteges. 

"Where are the theatre children? Whereas 
Madge Hazeltine's boy? Whereas Kit, the circus 
girl ? '' 

A thrill of horror ran through the crowd. The 
boy's mother had died but a few days previous. 
The circus girl was Mrs. Nixon's favorite, Kit 
Casacka, they said. I started at the name. Could 
it be possible ? 

It seemed that, after the mother died, the girt 
had taken the poor child to her room to sleep, to 
keep him from crying himself to death over his 
loss. The room was in the fourth story. 

What could be done? Beneath, the building 
was all ablaze and ready to collapse. The crowd 
looked up. There was a feeling of desperation, 
such as always ensues when an awful disaster is 
impending and there is no means of affording re- 
lief. 

Suddenly, a voice in the crowd exclaimed, 

" Look I look up there on the fire-escape ! Oh ! 
mv God I " We all looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and I can never forget the sight. 

Making her way across the fire-escape to the roof 
of the adjoining building while below was a gulf 
of raging, roaring flames, — and carrying in her 
arms a child of tender years, her golden hair 
streaming down her back, glistening like a banner 
of gold in the bright light cast by the flames, 
was Casacka's daughter, the long lost Catherine, 
my little Kit. Even at that distance I recognized 
the face, the same exquisite features almost un- 
changed since childhood, but now, under the re- 
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flection of the powerful conSagration, every out- 
lino clearly dolineated, positively beautiful. 

She paused a moment, midway, as though heai- 
ttating. All involuntarily suspended breathing, 
but she did not falter. In another moment she 
was safely acro?B and in a short time on the ground 
in the midst of ns. 

She was not faint nor giddy, hut laughed, 
showing her pearly teeth and tried to pass off her 
act of true heroism as simply nothing at all when 
receiving the congratulations of the crowd. 

Eight years in a cireus and a tenement house 
(Kit was fifteen now) had not failed to leave some 
trace as the result of environment. I noticed par- 
ticularly that her Epeech showed cliaracteristiea 
common to those among whom she had lived. In 
answering a question relative to the condition of 
the child, the said, " Harry's all right. Stand 
up, chvmmy, and Jet vs sec if you are singed." 

I feel humiliated now as I look back and think 
that the girl was, for a moment, less to me Ihan 
what she really was — a true heroine. 

I at onee told Kit my name. I took her 
to my home, for she remembered me and was glad 
to accompany me. But Harry she refused to 
part with. She had promised his mother on her 
(IcHlh-hed that she would take care of him, and ho 
must " come too." Arrangements were made with 
my good-hearted landlady, and they were both 
comfortably domiciled under my roof. 

A few days later Kit told me her story. Her 
father had died of delirium tremens, following a 
protracted debauch, and Rosa, the faithful maid, 
died a j^ear later, of typhoid fever. This left her 
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practically without a cent in the world, and, at her 
tender age, with no means of making a living. 
She begged her bread in the street for a long time, 
until Madge Hazeltine, Harry^s mother, took her 
by the hand in the street one day and led her to the 
circus where she was at that time performing. 
" She said I had pretty hair and could learn to 
play,^^ said Catherine. "Mrs. Hazeltine sang 
comic songs and took various minor parts. I was 
trained to ride and to do trapeze acts, which was 
the reason I had so little difficulty in preserving 
my balance when crossing the fire-escape the night 
of the fire. Little Harry had been taking a child^s 
part and was being trained ^ in the ring/ ** 

It was very charming to have Kit confide in 
me, but I soon found that I had gotten myself 
into trouble. 

In the first place, Catherine would not give 
up little Harry. I did not wish her to, in fact 
I could not expect it under the circumstances, as 
the boy almost worshipped the ground she walked 
on. Having made up my mind to be a father 
to the two children, I felt a certain responsibility 
in their bringing up and the future that lay before 
them. But Kit wouldnot give up the circus. I 
think the very danger had a fascination for her, 
the balancing in mid air, the perilous leaps, the 
chances for showing courage. 

I became deeply interested in the theatre and 
an almost constant patron. I was strangely rest- 
less when Catherine was away from me, why, I 
knew not then. 

My friend, Senhor Antone, advised me to call 
my two prot6g6s my brother and sister. I did 
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po. Strangers bdieved the fiction. My intimate 
f rii'nds knew Catherine's history, remembering her 
parents, aud they praised rae for my kindly in- 
terest, as they called it, in the two waifs. Two 
years passed away and Kit — what a rarely beauti- 
ful face fiho hiid ! — became seventeen. 

If you could see me now, with the great wliite 
patches in my hair, and compare my appearance 
with what it was a short time since, when an 
unusually heavy head of hair contained scarcely 
one of gray, you would bo amazed when I tell you 
that it all came about in one night. 

Kit was to play the " Fairy Queen " in the 
pantomine, and was in high spirits over that fact. 
Her rare beauty often caused her to be chosen for 
parts whero that qualification, above all others, 
was dciiiaiidcd, Ihirry vras also to have his part, 
his place was fo be the front of the fairy car. 

Evcrylhing went along smoothly until tlie finale, 
the transformation scene. 

Then and there Kit was in her glory, rising like 
a young goddess in the midst of myriad, raany- 
cciored lights. Then I trembled. 

It was frightful to see the fairy car rise to 
Bucli a height, though Kit looked a lovely phan- 
tasm. 

" They have found the ' Lost Pleiad,' I see," 
I remember hearing a looker-on say, behind me. 

The machinery, wonderfully well made, worked 
to perfection. All would have been well had not 
the boy in his delight — it was the first time he had 
risen bo high — suddenly raised his hand to wave 
it. As he did so he lost his balance and fell. 

The boy died instantly. There was a second 
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fall. Kit, forgetting danger, had leaned forward 
to grasp and save him. 

She fell down! down! Her skirt caught up 
some will-o'-the-wisp flame, that had been far 
away from where the car had hung before being 
thrown forward, and, in an instant, she was all 
ablaze. Falling thus, her streaming hair glittering 
all about her, she seemed a living meteor. Beau- 
tiful, terrible! What a sight! God had bidden 
his angels call her back, and taken their saving 
hands away. It was a maddening, heart-rending 
sight for poor human eyes to see. 

They say I leaped upon the stage. I do not 
remember. I recall the green room, with the 
writhing form of Catherine and the shattered 
body of the dead boy on the floor beside her. 
Her beautiful face had escaped the flames. They 
say I sobbed, and cried out that I was glad of 
that ! The flames had been extinguished, but not 
until they had accomplished their deathwork. 

Kit lingered all through the following day. 
Holding my hands, over which fell a great mass 
of the partially flame-withered, golden hair, she 
said, 

"I ought to be so glad, and I am, to have 
gotten away from that bad street and to have lived 
these last two years. If I had died in that hor- 
rible house, I should not have been peaceful here/* 
At this Kit laid one blackened, blistered, quiver- 
ing hand upon her heart — "for, do you know, 
Ood did not seem to come there/' 

The child of Tony Casacka died that nicht. 
She asked me, gaspingly, the last thing, if I 
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thought she would go to Heaven. Header, do 
you think she will? 

Reader, you may find by chance though it is far 
better to find by seeh'ng, some waif cast out by 
a parent's vice, or by an implacable poverty, from 
the purer and better life that was a birthright, and, 
more fortunate than I, succeed in giving to such 
an one a bright life here below. 
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